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GREAT LAKES CERAMIC HOBBY EXHIBITION 
May 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 1956 
Masonic Temple, Detroit 


Ceramic Hobbyists 
U.S.A. and Canada 


Dear Hobbyists: 

This open letter is written in response to the many questions 
raised in the letters received after the announcement of the 3rd An- 
nual Exhibition. There are probably many of you with similar ques- 
tions in mind and I take this opportunity to answer a few of them. 


Yes, the Show is progressing nicely, thanks to everyone. Nearly 
all of last year’s exhibitors will be back, along with new exhibitors who 
were actively encouraged by them to attend this year. Because of this 
cooperation it is receiving from the exhibitors, it can’t help resulting 
in a better show for you. 

There will be a competitive hobby exhibit, with prizes open to 
all amateurs. Everything possible is being done to arrange for more 
space to take care of an open class. If space can be arranged for it, 
there will be such a class. Watch next month for more information. 


Along with the wonderful demonstrations that the exhibitors give 
in their booths, special scheduled demonstrations will be given in a 
separate area with chairs available. 

Following the tradition of the California group, brunch will be 
held on Thursday morning at 10:45 for hobbyists and exhibitors, so 
they may become better acquainted. 

A brochure of the show’s activities will be available the last of 
February. 


Yours sincerely, 


Arthur S. Higgs. 























GREAT LAKES CERAMIC HOBBY EXHIBITION 


MAY 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 1956 
MASONIC TEMPLE, DETROIT 
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ENAMELING... ieee 
SPECIFY A | 
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renege PARAGON KILN 


Compare these Outstanding Values 


Get Kilh—Enamels— 





THOMPSON ENAMELS ARE BEST FOR: 
e Brilliance © Smoothness MODEL 
® Dependabilit ® Proper grain size 
e Sobeeeica fusing teidiiboniie R-3 
Meeee 
Used everywhere by: $160.00, no 


Schools—Hobbyists—Enamel Artists 


—Army & Navy-—Hospitals t. o > al- 
. . las. iring 
—Commercial Enamelers Chamber 






x 20” high. 


GEASS tow-Cost KILN ||] Pst, sup 


ing weight only 250 Sa 
The ideal Kiln for beginner and | gg ” d 
professional. Will fire any piece Model R-3 
up to 43%” in diameter and 
1/2” high. Elements easily re- ; MODEL 


placeable at nominal cost. 
A-55 








Perfect for Use in Schools 











Max. Tem 
® Reaches Enameling Temperatures quickly page no 
i ® Sturdy, Simple Construction eratin g 
Ee © Low-cost, Trouble-free Operation charge, 
f. o. b. Dal- 
las. Firing 
FREE TEXT ap 
11” across 
} high Re ene ae 
igh. Requir e 
ON 20° Gale. 115. volt 
ENAMELING circuit. Shipping 
Model A-55 weight only 68 lbs. 
by Th E. Thomp 
| a oe eS MODEL A-66 Max. Temp. 2300°F. $72.50, no 
text on metal enameling. crating charge, f.o.b. Dallas. Firing Chamber 
ore ger a 14 3/8" across x 13 1/2” high. 13 amperes at 
ing—firing—finishes, etc. 230 volts. Shipping Weight only 90 lbs. 
: MODEL H-17S Max. Temp. 2400°F. for cone 
} Silver plated metal—no pre-cleaning—no for- 10 firings. $291.50, no crating charge, f.o.b 
4 mation of oxide scale—costs little more than 8g “ty. pre e he eats 
; euppen. Dallas. Firing Chamber: 17” x 17” x 18” 
} high. Maximum Power Consumption 6000 
NEW Complete line of Opalescent colors—beautiful watts at 280 volts. Shipping weight 500 Ibs. 
| a ae ae FREE CATALOG: complete information on 


24 models of Paragon Kilns. 


|scemaresemereram | PARAGON INDUSTRIES 


P.O. Box 10133 « Dallas 6, Texas 








1539 Deerfield Road ~ Highland Pork, III. 
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the Eastern 


Ceramic 
erie: 


‘tategories for adults and children 
“ceramic hobby contest — prizes, 
for all winners. Get YOUR 


Grace, teoeabe manufacturers! Eleven 
to bring home prizes, awards 


Sgraffito, hand sculpturing, underglazing 
and other fields for hobbyists and pro- 
fessionals. Exhibit your pieces at the Cer- 
amic Show Window of the Nation! 


SPONSORED BY CERAMIC LEAGUES, INC. 
all entries judged at 


THE 4th ANNUAL 
EASTERN CERAMIC SHOW 


Convention Hall, Asbury Park, N. J. 


MAY 2-6, 1956 


INFORMATION 
/ / 


HOW YOU CAN ENTER—WRITE: 


Ceramic Leagues, Inc. Mercedes Swan, 

Convention Hall Amateur Division 

Asbury Park, N. J. Bee Basch 
Professional Division 


Please send me full details about the: 
0 Fourth annual AMATEUR ceramic contest 
( FIRST annual PROFESSIONAL Ceramic art contest! 


| Le BPE ES ES ee Eee ee eee 
ADDRESS vi 
CITY 


FOR 



























THE 


KLOPFENSTEINE 
WHEEL 





A full size, quality con- 
structed, all metal 


treadle wheel for the 





potter. This wheel has 
been designed and en- 
gineered incorporating 


features recommended 


by a group of ceramic 
instructors at one of 


our leading universities. 


¥ 

price $99.50 © 
(IN CRESTLINE, OHIO) 7 
SHIPPING WEIGHT APPROX. 200 LBs, 7 
STANDARD HIP REST INCLUDED IN ABOVE PRICE, 
SPECIAL HIP REST PICTURED AVAILABLE AT $5.00, 7) 


CHECK THESE FEATURES! | 


13” throwing head * 100 lb. flywheel. * Pan 30” x 30” x 5’ * Wheel 
height 36’ * Precision ball bearings * Handsome grey finish on pan 
with black stand * Trim bar for foot rimming included * Custom made 
accessories available for wheel. 


OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 


Reversible Throwing Head — for making bats, Has a locating and 
ejector slug for removing and re-centering bats. A special metal band 
to form the sides of the bats is included. PRICE: $10.00. 


Wedging Wire and Board — a handy piece of extra equipment for your 
wheel. Wedging board removable for throwing. PRICE $10.00. 


Aluminum Pan — PRICE $15.00. 
WRITE TO 


H. B. Klopfenstein & Sons) 


359 Pearl St. Crestline, Ohio 
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Discount on quantity only. 
age PRP 1 SSPE TRY 














Jamaica, New York 





10% packing charge under $100.00. 








CATALOG 25¢ @ FREE TO DEALERS 


Rath sDiinice a Sie 


135-06 Jamaica Ave. 


MOLDS SWEDISH MODERN ORIGINALS 









@ No C.O.D.'s please. 
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10% packing charge under $100.00. 


No C.O.D.'s please. 
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DULL FINISH FOR CERAMICS — $0 SMOOTH, | 
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DEMOCRACY AT WORK (PART 2) 


Gentlemen: 

May I say in answer to Audrey D. 
Brown [Letters, January] that I am de- 
lighted with your magazine. It is the only 
magazine that answers the need of the 
hobbyist and would-be craftsman . . . 

The craftsman, like the professional in 
any field, does not have to look to others 
for support and constant direction. He has 
reached a point where he is the spearhead 
of the new, the different, the experimental 

. He is a leader—a setter of trends— 
not a follower. 

On the other hand, the craftsman must 
not lose sight of his origin and of the other 
uncommon hobbyists struggling to become 
craftsmen. The dynamic needs of an ever 
maturing craftsman cannot be met in the 
pages between pages of a mere magazine; 
they can only be met by the open book and 
open minds and hearts of the world and 
its people. 

Terry HoLsert 
West Point, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

. I must say it is a pity that “demo- 
cratic” Audrey Brown was ever taught to 
write . . . In her first paragraph she wants 
nothing but technical information; after all 
there are “umpteen” hobbyists compared 
to the few potters... 

Keep up the grand job you are doing 
and your subscriptions and fame will con- 
tinue to grow! I’m no artist; I have a 


little ability but a lot of interest and fun 

. . My ceramic work will never win a 
prize . . . Now I’m getting the hang of 
enameling . . . and CM has been the 
guiding light! 

I don’t customarily write letters to Edi- 
tors, but the Brown letter just could not 
be ignored! 

NAME WITHHELD 


Gentlemen: 

I don’t quite get the plea that CM be 
more democratic . . . After all, it is the 
majority who rules in a democracy. CM 
is not in this business for its health—it 
must be financially successful! If there are 
more people who want the “less serious” 
material, then why their needs and wants 
should not be met I will never know. 

I have many friends who want and 
enjoy the kind of material that predomin- 
ates in CM. They are wonderful, warm, 
cheerful, friendly peonle and I love them. 
And, although I am a somewhat “serious 
hobbyist” they do not seem to resent me. 
I must admit I have enjoyed the serious 
articles more than the obvious how-to 
material; and since that is so, I can’t re- 
frain from making a suggestion to those 
who plead for more of the same: 

Serious ideas are where you find them! 
In any field of learning you have the good 
fortune to investigate . . . So for goodness 
sake, you serious people, stop complaining 
about not getting all you want in CM. 
Libraries are full of good reading . 

CM renders a service that is in demand, 
or else it would not be published. 

Mrs. Epcar FULLER 
Washington, D. C. 


CONFUSED? 


Gentlemen: 


I believe [Mrs. Holst] has confused 





two separate words which have the same 


spelling and _Pronounciation. The word in | 


question is “pounce” used in [her] Octo- 
ber article [“The Overglaze Page”]. The 
first meaning given the word, as a verb, 
in Webster’s Dictionary is “to sprinkle, 
dust, rub down, smooth, etc.” The second 
meaning given is “to ‘spring or leap at 
suddenly.” These two different words are 
not related . . . And so, to pounce with 
this pad is to dust or touch gently. The 
word does not imply a “vigorous attack” 
with the pad. 
RicHarD KrutTscu 
St. Helen, Mich. 
@ Mrs. Holst replies that her intention was 
to point up the fact that the use of the 
word “pounce” in either sense is not 
suitable in connection with background 
blending of colors in china painting: “A 
silk pad is used for blending and smooth- 
ing wet color (not powder) in china paint- 
ing. Using the word ‘pounce’ as a substi- 


tute for ‘pad’ is misleading, although it is © 


done by many teachers . . .”—Ed. 


VOLUME IV, NUMBER | 
Gentlemen: 

I was beginning to feel in agreement 
with Mr. Stephens [Letters, Nov.] about 
“artsy-craftsy” articles, 
issue with the three fine articles... . 


[Ball, 


Fitzpatrick, Sellers] has put CM back on 


the top of my list again. 
EvizABETH C. HELME 
Tamworth, N. H. 


Gentlemen: 


. I feel compelled to comment on ie 
your January issue. I am delighted to see 


that you are “still going strong” 
enter your fourth year... . 
The minor changes in your format, such 


(Please turn to Page 8) 


as you 
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MAYCO 


10645 CHANDLER BLVD., 


ONE STROKE 


Mayco’s translucent color —the 
Premier color of its type. The 
choice of the experts. 


ONE STROKE can be used as 
easily as water colors with all 
the techniques and subtle shad- 
ings of china painting. 


Priced for Hobbyists. 





MA YCO GLAZES 


Made especially for use by the 
Hobbyist. Exciting new colors 
and textures. 


These new glazes will add beauty 
and glamour to your ceramics. 


Safe and Easy to Use 


Brush-On 
One Fire 





COLORS 


NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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OW 
the GLAZES 


for You/ 


e Consistent High Quality 
regardless of Quantity 


© Unlimited Colors and Exotic Effects 
e Easy to Apply © Non-Toxic 


Whether you are a kitchen table ceramist or a school teacher 
supplying your entire class, Duncan’s E-Z Flow Glazes are 
your best bet. Here is a glaze where Quantity has no effect 
on Quality. Every drop of E-Z Flow glaze in ounces or gallons 
is of sterling consistency, plus the advantage of the big 
saving offered by gallon quantities. 

Like other famous Duncan Formula products E-Z Flow Glazes 
are real simple to use, the variety of exotic effects is unlim- 
ited yet the results are positive. This encourages creativeness 
in the student and rewards him with the satisfaction of 
achievement. E-Z Flow Glazes are safe, non-toxic, a decided 
advantage to all ages. All these features plus full spectrum 
range of colors in both Glaze and under-glaze make E-Z Flow 
the glaze you'll praise. Available at your local distributor. 


Unimited Color Selection 
Blood Red Tangerine 

Mahogony Brown Royal Purple 
Manzanita Brown Moss Green 


are 





Clear Dipping 


Ming Yellow Matt 
Clear Brushing 


Tropic Pink Matt 


Buttercup Yellow Mist Green Matt 


Marigold Yellow Black Luster Sage Green Range Grey Matt 
Orange Rusty Amber Palomino Hawaiian Turq. Matt 
Autumn Shell Pink Clear Crackle Transparent Matt 
leaf Green Camellia Pink Chinese Blue Crackle Speckle Blue 

Olive Leaf Green Rose Pink, White Opaque Crackle Speckle Tan 

Malt Green Antique Green Spill Speckle Grey 
Turquoise Green Chartreuse Pattern Robin Egg 
Turquoise Royal Ruby Tropic Green Grey Lava Art 
Emerald Green Coral Tan Charcoal Lava Art 
Maplewood Hawaiian Blue Antique Beige Caramel Stone Art 
Nutmeg Brown Oak Moss White Satin Iron Brown Art 
Cinnamon Brown Gull Grey Bay Leaf Matt Silver Slate Green 
Black Chinese Red Teakwood Black Matt Lime Green Art 


There's a Duncan Distributor near you 
Write us for his address. 
CERAMIC PRODUCTS, INC. 


NE MMR I RETR SN a 
4030-A North Blackstone Ave. - Fresno, Calif. 
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UL APPROVED 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION! 


Ask your local Electric Company or Fire Insurance 
Company about the importance of UL approval on any 
electric appliance. Others claim that wire and switches 
are UL approved, but their kilns are not! 





® 


20 teature-packed models from 
which to choose . . . all qual- 
ity constructed . . . all popu- 
larly priced. Only in a DYNA- 
KILN will you find DYNA- 
GLOW PORCELAIN ELE- 
MENT HOLDERS . . . PILOT 
LIGHT .. . 4 WAY SWITCH 
... 2 PEEP HOLES ... TOP 
QUALITY CONSTRUCTION. 
They're good looking, and 
they're unconditionally guar- 
anteed! 


A New, High Quality 
ENAMELING KILN 





Never before have there been so many 


features . . . so much quality built into 
MODEL E 49 a kiln at such a price. It has a PYRO- 
Chamber: METER for visual temperature reading, 


4” x8,” x84" an INPUT CONTROL SWITCH, 


GRAVITY DOOR — COUNTER 

$74 80 WEIGHTED, PILOT LIGHT, DYNA- 
. GLOW PORCELAIN ELEMENT HOLD- 

Plus $2.00 ERS, and it's attractive . . . Plug it in 
crating chg. 


anywhere! 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


Electric Kilns 
lD, RY lp, Manufacturing Co. 
Chester 11, Pa. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 





Ftineray 


Send show announcements early—Where 
to Show: three months ahead of entry 
date; Where to Go: at least six weeks 
before opening. 


WHERE TO SHOW 
*national competition 


FLoripa, Coral Gables 
April 15-29 
Fourth Annual Miami National Ceramic 
at Lowe Gallery. Jury; awards. Fee, $3; 
work due March 29. For entry blanks, 
write Marceil Dunn, 908 Paradiso Ave., 
Coral Gables, Florida. 


Kansas, Wichita 
April 14-May 15 
Eleventh National Decorative Arts-Cer- 
amics Exhibition at Wichita Art Associ- 
ation, 401 N. Belmont Ave. Open to 
American artist-craftsmen. Jury; more 
than $1500 prizes. Entry fee, $3. Work 
due Mar. 8-20. Write: Mrs. Maude G. 
Schollenberger, President. 


Loutsiana, New Orleans 

March 18-April 8 
Art Association of New Orleans 55th 
Spring Annual at Isaac Delgado Museum 
of Art. Jury and cash awards. Entry fee: 
$5 membership dues (all artists eligible). 
Work due March 1. For blanks, write the 
Museum at City Park & Lelong Ave. 


New York, Buffalo 

March 14-April 22 
Western New York Artists (14 counties) 
annual at Albright Art Gallery. Ali medi- 
ums including ceramics. Jury; prizes. 
Fee, $2 for 3 entries. Entry blanks due 
Feb. 15; work, Feb. 20. For details write 
Beatrice Howe at Gallery. 


WHERE TO GO 


ARIZONA, Phoenix 

February 10-13 
Arizona School of Art 8th Annual Out- 
door Show. 


Canapa, Montreal 

opening February 10 
Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition at The 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild, 2025 Peel 
St. Includes pottery, ceramic sculpture, 
enameling-on-metal. 


Kentucky, Louisville 
February 15-March 15 


Chinese Porcelain, an AFA traveling ex- 
hibition, at J. B. Speed Art Museum. 


Micuican, Detroit 

February 28-March 25 
Eleventh Annual Exhibition for Michigan 
Artist-Craftsmen; at Detroit Institute of 
Arts. 


MissourI, St. Louis 

February 13-March 12 
Missouri Show including crafts—at the 
City Art Museum. 


New Hampsuirg, Exeter 

February 15-March 15 
Italian Arts and Crafts (contemporary) 
at Lamont Art Gallery, Phillips Exeter 
Academy. 


New Hampsuir_e, Manchester 
February 19-March 11 
American Jewelry and Related Objects 
(contemporary). At Currier Gallery of 
Art. 


New York, New York 
March 1-24 


New York Society of Ceramic Arts 62nd : 
Union | 


annual exhibition at Cooper [ 
Museum for the Arts of Decoration. 


OK.AHoma, Oklahoma City 
through February 


California Designed — home furnishings | 


and accessories including ceramics. At 
Oklahoma Art Center. 


Texas, Dallas 

February 9-March 11 
American Craftsmen 1955 (circulated by 
Smithsonian Institution) at Dallas Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 


Texas, Houston 

February 16-March 14 
Design in Scandinavia—over 700 mass- 
produced items selected by top designers. 
At Museum of Fine Arts of Houston. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle 

March 4-April 4 
Fourth Annual Northwest Craftsmen’s 
Exhibition. At University of Washington’s 
Henry Gallery. 
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Prices Plus Fed. Excise Tax 


Available i in Gold, Rhodium and “Wrought tron” Black finishes, 
Ask your dealer to order Copper Cat jewelry 


for you if he does not have it in stock. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED . 


WRITE sag CATALOG ON YOUR LETTERHEAD 
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#8 
$2.50 


. leaf and 


— 5 Ibs. 


ts of 





California dry SPRING flowers $2.50 


Floral clay 60c Ib. 
L-7 is concealed light Accent lamp 


Suggest F-25 as fountain figure for 
P-17 is a driftwood wall planter 


B-11 bowl 
Base as shown is P-18 inverted 


SUPPLEMENT 
candle cup molds 


vV-8 


OUR USUAL DISCOUNTS 








MOLDS BY 


Send 25c for catalog 


Box 133, Sta. A, 


Palo Alto, Calif. 
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” MOTORIZED, Floor Model 


Potter's wheel -- been offered 


at this LOW PRICE! 


FOOT PEDAL 


WOME ASTER POTTER'S WHEEL 


Exclusive fully enclosed, safe design — n> exposed mechanism 


Whether amateur or skilled artisan . . . you'll find the ‘smooth motorized 
Operation . . . ease of control in the BIG, all-steel precision built 
MASTER POTTER'S WHEEL enables you to originate beautiful, dis- 
tinctive pottery excelling anything you've ever done before. 


Massive steel construction completely encloses mechanism to exclude clay 

and moisture . . . assures operator safety and provides vibration-free 

performance. Other features ordinarily found only in expensive wheels 

include: pre-lubricated bronze bearings for quiet, long service, con- 

venient arm rests, adjustable wedging wire, large 18” throwing table 

with plenty of working space and a removable water cup. 10” throwing 
ad has joggles for easy centering, underside reverses for casting 

plaster bats. 

You have complete hand freedom at all times . . . smooth instant 

change of speed from 30 to 150 rpm is controlled by a foot pedal. 

Easy to use, even for handicapped persons. Use any % HP motor. 

or Y, HP motor $16.95 when purchased with Master Potter's 
ee 

MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL Floor Model, Item 47b, 

Wt. 90 Ibs. Lists at $175.00—Factory price —-..$89.95 

MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL Bench Model, Item 47a, 

Wt. 45 Ibs. Lists at $125.00—Factory price -...---...._ 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


MASTER MECHANIC Mfg.-Co 


DEPT. 10-M Burlington, Wis. 
FEBRUARY, 1956 


west CERAMIC COLORS” 
$ 
nik 


PREPARED READY-TO-USE UNDER- 

GLAZES AND BRUSH-ON, ONE-FIRE 

GLAZES ARE THE CHOICE OF THE 
FINE ARTS FIELD 


Acclaimed and Recommended 
as the most balanced and trusted line 


of ceramic colors by Art Instructors of: 


* Elementary Schools 
* High Schools 

* Universities 

* Vocational Schools 


Ideal for use in: 


* Occupational Therapy 
* Institutions 
* Rehabilitation Centers 


Eventually— 


* You will use 
CERAMICHROME 


why not now? 





GOOD NEWS 


Beauty Flo Brush On Glazes and 
the NEW-NEW Cerami-Blobb 
Glazes ARE NOW READY! See 
your nearest Ceramichrome Dealer. 

















CERAMICHROME products are available through- 
out the U.S.A. Look for the nearest source. Al- 
weys ask for, demand and buy the jars with the 
CERAMICHROME label. Write today for FREE 
INSTRUCTION LITERATURE. 


CERAMICHROME <> 


Laboratories 


2111 W. SLAUSON © LOS ANGELES 47, © CALIF. 

















SCROLLING 
OR 
SWIRLING 


It's FUN and it's easy when you use 
the ORIGINAL DESIGN Kay Harrison 
scrolling tools, whether you work on the 
REDHEAD CRAFTINT kiln or on the 


large studio enameling equipment. 











4 > 


The KING SIZE SCROLLER is hand-made 
of finest non-scaling, non-rusting stain- 
less steel with points perfectly ground 
(that’s SO important) and LONG hard- 
wood handles to keep you 19 inches 
from the heat. It's such a beauty, this 
life long tool at only... 


$2.50 each 


You'll need only ONE KING SIZE scrol- 
ler for large bowls and trays. Get it 
TODAY and enjoy America’s newest and 
loveliest phase of copper enameling. 
FREE illustrated scrolling (swirling) in- 
structions enclosed. 


And now for the REGULAR SIZE scroller 
to use on the REDHEAD CRAFTINT kiln. 
You're going to need TWO for all the 
work on smaller pieces—one to hold the 
piece firm, and the other to scroll. 
They're as beautifully built as the KING 
SIZE tool and just right for work on the 
open-plate Infra Redhead Cratftint. You'll 
want to have yours right away. Don't 
miss a moment of fun. Only... 


$2.00 per set, postpaid 
The INFRA REDHEAD CRAFTINT KILN 


is just tops in performance and long, 
long life. Hot enough to do swirling and 
every other type of enameling. You'll 
LOVE it more and more. Does up to 
three inch pieces in jig time. It's yours 
for just... 


$10.50 postpaid 


See back issues for kiln listing. Im- 
mediate shipment. 


the + 
QUA! Siudios 
8744 W. McNichols Rd., Detroit 21, Mich. 
UNiversity 2-9222 


Letters 
(Begins on Page 4) 


as the new, script department heads. . . 

did not go unnoticed . . . Although there 

was nothing wrong with your old style, 

knowing that the Editors are “‘never satis- 
fied” is encouraging .. . 

DonaLp RYAN 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Gentlemen: 

The January issue I received was lacking 
pages 1, 2, 35, 36. Would it be possible 
for me to get those pages? Missing even 
such a small part of the [issue] is a minor 
tragedy. I certainly do enjoy your book 
—hboth as a teacher and a hobby potter. 

DorotHy KENDALL 
Camp Hill, Penna. 


Gentlemen: 

I certainly enjoyed the article, ‘“Pen- 
manship in Pottery’, by Marguerite Mont- 
gomery. It was such a clear, concise ex- 
planation of the Pennsylvania Dutch type 
of lettering . . . Thanks for such interesting 
features .. . 

HELEN E. ARBEGAST 
Baltimore, Md. 


Gentlemen: 

Congratulations upon the improvement 
of your magazine. It is quite marked these 
last few issues. The [January] article by 
Mrs. Montgomery is very informative and 
well written . .. A real craftsman with 
her lettering . . . 

A.ice STEWARD GorDy 
Laurel, Del. 


PRO & CON DEP’T. 
Gentlemen: 

I have been a subscriber . . . since your 
first issue . . . and have enjoyed, appreci- 
ated and received both practical help and 
inspiration from almost every issue. 

When I first received notice that CM 
was to be published . . . I was delighted 
. . . I thought how nice it would be not 
to have to sift through articles on flowers, 
enamels, china painting . . . Your early 
issues were just that... 

However, I am not only surprised but 
saddened that this type of material appears 
less and less frequently in your magazine 

. Please, let us return to more serious 
consideration of fine pottery and crafts 
and seek to raise the standard and en- 
courage those things that are the highest 
and best. 

I would like to ask you for some in- 
formation on sources of prepared or 
natural [throwing] clays . . . for use in 
the cone 12-14 range... 

A. J. SPENCER 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Gentlemen: 

. . . I can’t express my full pleasure in 
your magazine. It is thrilling to receive it. 
Thanks for the inspiration and help it 
contains. 

Inez S. Russe_i 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 

. . . More real pottery and less inconse- 
quential novelties, please! I appreciate pic- 
tures of other potters’ work with details 
of how they were made, decorated, glazed, 
fired . . . How about more about glazes? 

I have really appreciated my year of 
CM, but don’t peter out! 

RutH MEECHAN 
N. Burnaby, B. C., Canada 











They're Different! 








Modern Trend 


GLAZES 








/ CRATORS, MATTS AND 
PATTERN TYPES 

/ EASY TO USE 

‘ UNUSUAL EFFECTS 


‘ SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE AND PRICES 








perpetual 
catalogue of 
all ceramic 
supplies $1.00 


Willoughby Studio 


407 E. Florence, Inglewood 1, Calif. 
phone: ORegon 8-7067 





























Express your views! Your thoughts 
and comments are cordially invited. 

















Master Craftsmanship 


. originality, utility, exquisite 
beauty combine to make famous 
Ludwig Schmid molds. Long-last- 
ing molds that guarantee fine 
castings retaining the minutest de- 
tails. LUDWIG SCHMID MOLDS 
have proven sales appeal. $1 sent 
for our catalog will be refunded 
on your first order. If your dealer 
does not have our molds, write us 
direct. 


larger figure 347 small 348 tray 226 


LUDWIG SCHMID 
model and mold shop 


838 Genesee Street, Trenton 10, N. J. 
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WM eeaRincs — SHAFT IN SELF 
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POTTER'S WHEEL 


M@ TRAY—-THREE COATS OF VITRE- 


OUS PORCELAIN ENAMEL-——WATER 
TIGHT — EASY TO CLEAN — 
SHELF AT REAR. 


MM xeaD — TWELVE INCH — RE- 


INFORCED, CAST ALUMINUM 
THROWING HEAD — REMOVABLE 
DRIVING KEY. 


M@ seat — ROOMY — CONTOURED 


FOR COMFORT — LEATHER COV- 
ERED—ADJUSTABLE FOR HEIGHT. 


7 SHAFT—-ONE PIECE—-HYDRAUL.- 


ICALLY FORMED STEEL, ONE . . 
ea DIAMETER —  macnine Weight 250 pounds—Price FOB 


TOLERANCE TO PLUS oR miINUS River Rogue, Michigan $179.50— 
,002. Crating charge $8.50 


@ Frame — ALL STEEL — ELEC- PENSION — OTHER BEARINGS 


TRICALLY WELDED CONSTRUC- 
TION. 


ALL OILITE. 


@ FINISH — THE TRAY BRILLIANT 
YELLOW — THE FRAME IN AT- 


ALIGNING BALL BEARING SUS- TRACTIVE MAT BLACK. 


THE MOMENT you sit at the new Foster Potter’s Wheel—you get the 
feeling that now, for the first time, you did not have to compromise— 
you know you are working with the finest tool a pottery craftsman can 
have—a complement to the best work of the serious artist—expert aid 
for the novice, amateur and student. 

Your unique sitting position at the Foster Wheel permits you to work 
in an equilibrant posture that is relaxed, restful and allows the utmost 
freedom of the hands and arms. 

The rugged massive construction of the Foster Wheel is far superior 
to the heaviest demands of constant wear and use. It alone meets all 
standards of both artist and engineer. 


rovin ceramics 


7456 Fenton +» Dearborn, Mich. » Phone Logan 3-2906 




















IDEAL FOR ALL CERAMIC SPRAY 
JOBS. ELIMINATES SPRAY DUST, 
MASKS, TOXIC FUMES. NO OUT- 
SIDE VENT NEEDED 
FOR ALL CERAMIC HOBBYISTS ONLY 
Folds for Easy Storage AT YOUR $34 95 


xk k * DEALERS OR 
Welded steel construction. Green 
baked enamel finish, Powerful elec- 
trie fan. Standard size, low cost 
fiber glass filter. 





SH, 

SEND CHECK OR 
MONEY ORDER 

NO C.O.D.’S PLEASE 


DETROIT FABRICATING CORP 


7521 ST. AUBIN, DETROIT 11, MICH. 

















©. HOMMEL... 

the world's 

MOST COMPLETE 
CERAMIC 


SUPPLIER 


With the use of HOMMEL Ceramic and 
pottery materials in art classrooms of to- 
day's modern schools, young artists can be 
assured of best results in their search for 
self-expression. Maintaining the first posi- 
tion in the industrial supply field, HOM- 
MEL always supplies the best at economi- 
cal prices. 


UNDERGLAZE COLORS 
GLAZE STAINS 
PREPARED GLAZES 
ENGOBE STAINS 
PREPARED CLAY BODIES 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 
GLASS COLORS 
GOLD-PLATINUM-LUSTRES 


for glass and china 
CHEMICALS, FRITS 
KILNS—ali types 
WOOD MODELING TOOLS 
TURNING TOOLS 
BRUSHES—for decorating 
DECORATING WHEELS 
BRASS WIRE SIEVES 
ASBESTOS GLOVES & MITTENS 
UNDERGLAZE PENCILS & CRAYONS 
AIR BRUSHES 
SPRAY BOOTHS 
STANDARD PYROMETRIC CONES 


FREE 
HOMMEL CATALOG 


Write for your copy today. 
Profusely illustrated. 


m O. HOMMEL CO. 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory & Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 
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delta 


The ceramic camel hair quill is one 

of the most important tools for the ceramist 
—professional or hobbyist: extremely 
lightweight—finely balanced to permit 
very delicate manipulations—fully 

packed with lots of snap and very soft 
points. A variety of shapes for every 

type of work—banding, stippling, fine 
lines, glazing, highlighting, etc. Delta 
ceramic quills are made by highly skilled 
craftsmen using only the finest selected 
full-bodied French camel hair set in natural 
goose quills. They are unsurpassed in 

the ceramic field. 





ceramic quills 
now available with handles 


delta 





For your copy of 





“Ceramic Brushes—their selection, 
use and care” by Carol Janeway, 


send 15¢ in coin or stamps to 


brush mfg. corp. 
119 bleecker street, new york 12,n.y. 





Graceful 
Cake Stand 


z 


New, delicately fashioned lines will 
lend grace to any table, to any cake. 
The holder is 1034” in diameter, 4” 
in height. 
Popular with craftsmen because it is 
such a pleasing piece to work with, 
to give or enjoy. 
Look for the Dutch Kids, our reg- 
istered Trade Mark, your assurance 
of a genuine Holland Mold. 

Ask for our FREE Catalog! 








1040 PENNSYLVANIA AV. TRENTON N.J. EX 2-7032 

















new a cost cee 


En-Cer hiln 


(Enameling) (Ceramics) 


243.3) 


plus freight. 





(Pyrometer with Thermocouple —$15.00 extra.) 
Capacity 2,000°; 1,000 watts. 8” wide, 5” high, 8” deep. 
Heavy steel housing, complete with cord, switch and plug for 


115 volt A.C. current. 2!/2” thick fire bricks insure high tempera- 
ture. 


Kanthal Elements on top are non-flaking, non-scaling and their 
placement prevents enamel drippings and oxidation. 


Send for free: Catalogue of complete Ceramic & Enameling 
Supplies, also Kiln information circular 


the potter's wheel, inc. 


11447 Euclid Ave. Dept. 1, Cleveland 6 Ohio 
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. . « But how about city folks?” wrote many 
CM subscribers in response to the April 


NO PLUMBING REQUIRED— othe Edge of «Posh. 
A TINY PUMP DOES THE TRICK 


*... Many of us don't 
by JOHN KENNY 


have an outdoor pool 

(in fact some of 

us don't have an out- 

doors!), and we don't want 
to fool with plumbing..." The 
author, widely known to ceramists for his 
instructive writings, replies herewith. —Ed. 


SO YOU WANT to create an indoor 
ceramic fountain but shudder at the 
idea of complicated plumbing to 
make it work? The solution is simple. 
Just set a very small electric pump 
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into the fountain to do the job— 
no plumbing, no piping. The pump 
will circulate water up from the bowl 
through the mouth of the fountain 
to splash back into the bowl—using 
the same water over and over again! 
Now that we’re over that hurdle we 
can go to work. 

The general idea is a fountain com- 
posed of two ceramic units—a bowl 
to hold the water, and sculpture 
which at some point expels the water. 
In designing the two pieces, provision 
has to be made for housing the pump. 
Showing how to make this type of 
fountain, I shall do a mermaid hold- 
ing a fish and sitting on one end of 
a free-form bowl. (Please Turn Page) 





VW 








1. First get the pump. (For the 
electric pump shown here, I would 
like to acknowledge the courtesy of 
the Canal Electric Motor Co., New 
York City). This is the way it will 
stand in the fountain: the lower por- 
tion under the water, the upper sec- 
tion out of the water. No intake con- 
nection is needed, which makes it 


extremely simple to connect the pump, 


2. Make a small clay sketch of the 
entire fountain. Use your own design 
ability and ingenuity, trying out a 
wide variety of ideas until you hit 
on one that pleases you. At this early 


stage, work out some of the con- | 


+ 
* 


OR 


See 


Ley, 
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struction and assembling problems so J 


that the fountain will work when it 
is completed. 


3. The fountain will be built in 
two distinct parts: first the bowl and 
then the piece of sculpture. 


ait 


The small clay sketch is to be “en- : 


larged” to scale. An outline of the 
rim of the bowl is sketched on the 
working surface with the small sketch 


bowl as a guide. The bowl will be § 


constructed by the coil method and it 
will be built upside down. 


4. The basic rules of coil build- 
ing (careful welding of the coils) 
must be followed if the bowl is not 
to come apart at the seams during 
drying or firing. 


5. Use wads of crumpled news- 
paper inside the bowl for temporary § 


support of the clay as you build 
toward the center of the bowl. 


6. If the completed bowl sags in 
places, and it is apt to, you won’t be 
able to get your hand inside to push 
the form up but you can use air 


pressure. Push a soda straw through § 


the wall and blow; this will inflate § 
the shape almost as if it were a large } 


clay balloon, removing the slumps § 


and sags. The hole in the wall can § 


be sealed later. 


7. Add a foot—if you like—when 
the bowl is not quite leather hard but 
firm enough to be handled safely. 


8. When the bowl is firm and/or 
footed, turn it right side up and add 
a slab of clay to form the partitioned 
area that is to hold the pump. Make 
sure this compartment is big enough 
—try the pump itself for size—and be 
sure to allow for clay shrinkage. Cut 
a hole in the lower portion of the 
partition to allow water to circulate. 

Now, finish the bowl, smoothing it 
inside and out and change the shape 
of the rim if you see fit (as I did). 
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9. When it comes to the sculptural 
unit, model quite freely with emphasis 
on design rather than realism. You 
can block out the figure (or what- 
ever subject you choose) with lumps 
of clay piled one on top of an- 
ether «<s 


10... . and roughly shape the 
piece, using a wooden dowel as 
temporary support. Remember that a 
firm support, such as a piece of wood, 
must be removed before the clay 
starts to harden and shrink, or else 
the clay will be sure to crack. 


11. Work the pieces of clay firmly 
together. Then concentrate on the 
form itself. Bring out the shape and 
design you have in mind—a block 
of wood is a good tool to use at this 
stage—and support sections that tend 
to sag (such as the arms) with wads 
of clay. 


12. The base of the sculpture must 
be the same size as the portion of the 
bow! that is to contain the pump, so 
try the sculpture on the bowl for 
proper fit. At the back, provide 
enough open space for the electric 
wire that will go to the pump. Hollow 
out the lower part of the sculpture 
so that the pump will fit comfortably 
inside, and don’t forget to provide an 
outlet for the water—in this case, the 
mouth of the fish. 


Fired, glazed, and decorated ac- 
cording to your own taste, the foun- 
tain can be assembled. Set the pump 
into the bowl compartment, place the 
sculpture over it with the rubber tub- 
ing running up through the interior, 
fill the bowl with water, make the 
electric connection — and you have a 
sparkling water fountain for the 
corner of the living room or patio. 
Moreover, you will find if you try 
that the fountain can be used with 
considerable success as a self-dispens- 
ing punch bowl at parties for young 
or old. @ 


X-ray view shows the working 
parts of the fountain. 

Note the hollowed sculpture 
which houses the top of the 
pump; and the necessary open- 
ings—at the base of the 
partition, the mouth of 

the fish, and in the rear, for 
the electric wire. 
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Dorothy Skinner 


Photos: 


Children 


At the well - known Greenwich 
House Pottery in New York, of which 
the author is director, many a serious- 
minded potter perfects his technique 
in classes for adults. But it is about 
the children’s classes, where the aim 
is different, that Miss Hartsook writes 
here. Although no two groups are 
just alike, she says, what happens in 
the children’s area may hold ideas for 
other centers or settings where boys 
and girls gather for ceramics.—Ed. 


Serres CLASSES at the Green- 
wich House Pottery have much in 
common with ceramics in schools and 
recreational centers. The classes are 
large (20 or more children in each) ; 
there is no tuition, attendance is not 
compulsory, and the primary purpose 
is not to make pots! The sheer plea- 
sure of the work: itself and pride of 
accomplishment keep the classes full. 

Not long ago, a distinguished visitor 
from United Nations headquarters 
came to observe the Greenwich House 
Settlement program (of which the 
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at Play=-with Clay 


by JANE HARTSOOK 


Pottery is a part). She was particular- 
ly interested in the type of after-school 
activities which appeal to America’s 
young. The whoops and leaps of 
noisy joy as the children trooped in 
she could understand for she knew 
these boys and girls had come from 
crowded schools and apartments and 
were eager to enjoy the ample play 
space the settlement house provides. 
But as she walked toward the Pottery 
(a new group was in session and who 
could know whether the children 
would actually be working with clay 
or throwing it!), she expressed sur- 
prise that, after a long day at school, 
children would really enjoy ceramics. 
She entered unannounced and there 
they were seated at long tables, each 
intent on the wad of clay in his hand, 
with an eye of appreciation for what 
his neighbors were making! 


The Settlement offers children a 
variety of activities to choose from— 
gym, games, clubs, painting, theater, 
music, dance and woodcraft, as well 
as ceramics. Those who enroll for 


clay classes, therefore, usually do so 
because they prefer this activity. 
About 160 children, ranging in age 
from six to thirteen, attend the ses- 
sions regularly. The majority come 
once each week, but the child with 
exceptional interest is allowed to at- 
tend more often. 

Although the groups, as they be- 
gin to be assembled each September, 
are arranged according to age, this 
breaks down quickly because of con- 
flicting activities (and littlé brothers’ 
dependence on big sisters to bring 
them). In the end, the classes are 
fairly mixed as to age and experience 
with clay. This presents a real chal- 
lenge to the teachers, all of whom are 
volunteers chosen for their interest 
in and ability to work with children 
as well as for their skill as potters. 

Each child works at his own pace 
and on any type of piece that he 
wishes. Critical discussion and the 
variety of talent present help him to 
progress in technique and to broaden 
his creative ability. His teacher is 
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alert for the time when “the next 
step” should be suggested. Moreover, 
the adult potters whose classes happen 
to coincide with the children’s, and 
who occasionally participate in joint 
projects with them, stimulate a desire 
toward perfection; and in the pain- 
staking care they give to their own 
work, demonstrate the need for per- 
sonal discipline. 

The child’s first and most creative 
work is in sculpture. Because it need 
not serve a useful function, it can 
be as crude or imaginative as he 
wishes. An elongated blob may look 
exactly like a dog to a seven-year-old: 
he can say this is my dog, and be 
very proud of having created a statue 
of his dearest friend. But if he tries 
to make an ash tray for his daddy, 
he knows it should look like an ash 
tray and be so-constructed that it will 





































































hold ashes. So it 
is in sculpture that 
the beginner is first 
intrigued and most 
productive. Later, 
when he is willing 
to work over a 
longer period of 
time on one and the 
same object, he be- 
gins to make items 
that are considered more functional. 
During the hour-and-a-half-long 
classes, the youngest of the children 
do many things—paint, draw, play 
games, as well as mold clay. The 
older ones, however, are still hard 
at their ceramic work at closing time 
(and choose to ignore the clock). 
Most of the time each child works 
alone on his own project, probably 
because he likes to keep what he 
makes and enjoy it, and there is no 
problem of deciding what belongs to 
whom. But once in a while the 
children’s discussion—perhaps about 
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a history project at school or a TV 
show they have seen—will prompt 
them to develop a group idea. Last 
year, for example, one class produced 
“The Wooden Horse” complete with 
horse, boats, army, and a very tragic 
Cassandra on the battlements of the 
walled city. 

The children’s studio is a large, 
well-lighted room with ample sinks, 
long tables and chairs. Shelves and 
display boards line the walls: these 
are for everyday use and for frequent 
exhibits and “one-man shows.” The 
Pottery’s large kilns and equipment, 
used by the adults, make it possible 
for the children’s work to be glazed 
and fired: otherwise, quantity which 
is so highly regarded, especially bv 
beginners, would be a major problem! 
Most of the classes do their own 
glazing, and usually before the end 
of a term, stack and fire a kiln. 

Classes are deliberately held away 
from the wheels, and this is import- 
ant, for watching a potter throwing 
on the wheel affects young students 
the same way it affects adults watch- 
ing through a shop window— it’s fas- 
cinating, but not conducive to doing 
one’s own work. Most children are 
not physically ready for the wheel, 
and it does not stimulate their crea- 
tive urge as hand work does. They 
regard it as a toy and do not try very 
hard to project the 
process. A special 
“wheel class,” how- 
ever, is organized 
one afternoon a 
week for those chil- 











dren from all groups who have ac- 
complished the required number of 
projects, and they are entitled to at- 
tend the wheel class in addition to 
their regular work. Before a child 
may apply for this special privilege 
(which means working in the big 
studio), he must have completed a 
coil pot, pinchpot, slab piece, tile, and 
a piece of sculpture. 

Teachers become the children’s 
trusted counselors in many ways other 
than molding clay, and it is they who 
know, and act accordingly, when a 
child has developed the ability and 





interest for becoming a potter in the 
fuller sense of the word. (The Pottery’s 
facilities for the advanced and/or 


serious-minded ceramist are well 
known. Moreover, a recently estab- 
lished scholarship fund—in memory 
of Bessie Cohen, a former teacher in 
the children’s classes—provides special 
training annually for six or seven 
talented young students selected from 
the regular classes. ) 

Year after year, children. come to 
the Pottery, and after the first motive 
of taking them “off the streets,” there 
is the satisfaction of seeing them de- 
velop a sincere appreciation of hand 
crafts and become creative and dis- 
criminating in their own work. Some, 
who later become professional potters, 
return to volunteer as teachers for 
the children’s classes from which they 
themselves have “graduated.” 

The Pottery has been in existence 
a long time. It was opened in 1903 
when what is now regarded as play 
in its most acceptable form was ex- 
pressed as a “workshop.” Although 
one of the pioneers in the movement 
against child labor, Greenwich House 
nevertheless sought to preserve old 
world skills among the children of the 


















throngs of immi- 
grants who settled 
in the lower west 
side of New York. 
It was far better to 
teach them a skill 
with which they could some day pro- 
vide for themselves than for them to 
work in the sweatshops which were 
absorbing whole families. Thus, fine 
wood carving, stone sculpture and 
needlework were part of the settle- 
ment house’s activities for children 
and adults. This kind of motivation 
has long since passed its usefulness; 
now the late afternoon hours are 
crowded with the happy hum of chil- 
dren as they seek to create with their 
hands what is beautiful—for its own 
sake, and for the pleasure it will give 
to the many who admire it. @ 
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JEWELS PLUS FOILf" 


Qyathetic “jewels” for special 
effects in enameling can be made 
from bottles, marbles, broken glass, 
etc., as demonstrated previously in 
CM (January). Nicely rounded and 
retaining their shapes under ordinary 
enamel - firing temperatures, these 
jewels are very interesting in them- 
selves. But they really sparkle like 
gems when gold or silver foil is re- 
flected through them. The play of 
color and the many variations that 
can be achieved by combining foil and 
jewels are most intriguing. 

The effect can be gotten on an 
enameled piece that has an area of 
foil under transparent enamel: if a 
plain jewel is fired onto such an area 
the foil will shine through. Frequently, 
however, you want brilliant accent 
to be at a point where there is no 
foil area. “Foil-jewels” are the solu- 
tion. If you have a quantity in various 
colors, sizes and shapes already made 
up, you need only to select from this 
stockpile, set the foil-jewels in place 
on the enameled piece and fire! 

Assuming you have a supply of 
plain jewels, turning them into foil- 
jewels is not difficult: you simply fire 
the foil to the flatter side of each 
jewel. Better results are obtained, 
generally, if silver foil is used with 
cool colors (green and blue) and gold 
foil with warm tones (orange, gold 
and red). But do not consider such 
a statement as a rule—very interesting 
effects often come of doing just the 
opposite. In my own work, for ex- 
ample, I have made beautiful yellow- 
green jewels by placing gold foil 
under green glass. 


PREPARATION : 

Light-colored jewels are best to use; 
the dark ones will not sparkle as 
much. The flat side of each one 
should be cleaned with steel wool or a 
Swiss file, if necessary, to remove kiln 
wash or dirt; then wiped with a cloth, 
dried and laid flat side up on a piece 
of paper. 

Tue Fon: 


In size, the small piece of foil for 
each jewel should approximate as 
closely as possible the flat surface of 
the jewel. Too small a section leaves 
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a dark rim showing around the edge 
(which may or may not be desirable, 
depending on the design plan). On 
the other hand, if the foil is too large, 
it will curl up around the outer edges. 
Circular shapes of various sizes are, 
therefore, punched (or cut) from a 
sheet of foil so the right size can be 
selected for the particular jewel. (If 
larger foil paillons were being used, 
they would be pricked with a needle 
at this point to provide for the escape 
of gases during firing later. ) 

Foil in the form of tiny bits, in- 
stead of a single piece, can be laid on 
the jewel, and this is the method I 
prefer (“Bits of Foil,’ CM, June, 
1955). It is easy to fill in the flat 
surface of the jewel until covered; 
the bits of foil may be overlapped, 
and oddly shaped jewels can be 
covered easily. Different effects can 
be obtained by spacing the bits of 
foil in various ways, and you can even 
lay on designs or patterns. Gold and 
silver foil can be intermingled to pro- 
duce a play of changing colors. All 
sorts of combinations can be tried. 


APPLICATION : 

Before applying the foil, a little 
thick agar is spread on the flat sur- 
face of the jewel. With the jewel held 
in tweezers, the foil (or bits of foil) 
is picked up by the point of a brush 
and laid in place. It is allowed to dry 
a little; then it is pressed down with 
a dry cloth to remove excess agar. 


Firinc Foz: 


When the jewels are thoroughly dry 
they may be fired. Tweezers, again, 
are used to transport them, foil side 
down, to a smooth firing surface that 
has been brushed with kiln wash. 

Firing time and temperature de- 
pend largely on the type of glass the 
jewels are made of. Usually the foil 
will adhere if fired at around 1500° 
to 1550°F. for a few minutes. The 
customary test for foil may be made: 
remove the jewels from the kiln, turn 
them over with a pair of tweezers and 
scratch the foil surfaces with a pointed 
tool: if the surface cannot be marred, 
it is usually fired on; if not, refire. 
(I have not found burnishing, which 


is customary for paillons, necessary 
for small jewels. ) 


“SETTING” JEWELS: 


Setting jewels in an enameled de- 
sign is an extremely simple operation. 
They must, of course, be laid on an 
enameled surface which may already 
have been fired but not necessarily; 
jewels can be placed right on enamel 
before firing. In either case, a little 
thick agar is brushed onto the foil 
surface of each jewel to be set. 

If the enameled surface has not yet 
been fired, the jewel must be care- 
fully placed with tweezers to avoid 
dislodging grains of enamel. But if 
the piece is fired, the jewel can be 
pushed around over the surface to 
determine the best position for it; 
various shapes and colors can be tried 
out. My personal preference is to do 
the placing on an already fired sur- 
face. The results are generally more 
satisfactory when you are able to try 
out different jewels in different posi- 
tions. (When doing the color sketch 
of a design on paper, in advance, it is 
difficult to determine just where 
jewels should go for the best effect— 
perhaps because they are so much 
more brilliant than the paint used 
in the sketch. Moreover, the third 
dimension of the jewel gives a certain 
feeling of weight that cannot be felt 
in a paper sketch.) 

The jewels are fired on at the tem- 
perature normal for the base coat of 
enamel involved. When they have ad- 
hered securely, they sink into the 
enamel ever so slightly. 

Once you have used foil-jewels in 
enameling, you will not want to be 
without a supply on hand. It is most 
convenient to have a good assortment 
of colors, shapes, and sizes from which 
to choose, at a moment’s notice, just 
the right rich accent for a particular 
design. Better make up a supply and 
be prepared! 


One word of caution: when you 
are going to add foil-jewels to a de- 
sign, don’t plan to use too many 
enamel colors; remember that the 
jewels themselves are extremely bril- 
liant. Let their brilliance be the 
accent. 
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| SYNTHETIC JEWELS MADE 
OF DISCARDED GLASS 

ARE EFFECTIVE... 

ITH FOIL. ADDED 

THEY SPARKLE LIKE GEMS 








Enameling that ornaments 
the person is Jo Rebert’s 
specialty. Moreover, there 
is nothing she knows about 
the subject—and she knows 
a great deal—that she will 
not reveal to CM readers 
in her continuing series on 
enameling jewelry and ac- 
cessories, 

Begun last June, the series has already covered 
“Bits of Foil," (June); “Modern Cloisonne,” (July); 
“Lines in a Design,” (August); "Copper-wire Accent,” 
(September); ‘Fitted Necklaces,” (October); ‘“Wire- 
less Cloisonne,” (December); “Jewels from Broken 
Glass," (January). Many more of her detailed, 
demonstration-type articles are to come, including 
among other subjects, compacts, linked bracelets, 
mosaic plaques for box tops and multi-piece jewelry. 

Jo Is a prodigious worker in the arts. Enomeling 
—her own creative output, exhibitions of her work, 
the series for CM—is primary. But there is also paint- 
ing (exhibits here too) and frequently teaching, and 
all the time there is the art of home-making and 
family-raising (two children). Currently, she pursues 
her multi-part career in Los Angeles where her hus- 
band is a member of the faculty of the University of 
Southern California. 
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Foil may be added easily 
to plain glass jewels. 

1) Punch or cut out tiny 
shapes from a sheet of 
foil. 2) Lay on agar- 
covered bottom of jewel. 
3) Fire, foil side down, 
on kiln-washed surface. 








search your kitchen— 
it’s filled with materials 


that can be used as 


REPORT 


E veryone working in ceramics, 
even a comparative beginner, 
has heard of the material called grog 
and, at one time or another, has used 
it. He knows that it is a coarse, sand- 
like material, made from crushed, fired 
clay which has been screened; and, 
when added to plastic clay, it makes 
the clay body coarse and rough tex- 
tured. After a piece is made and fired, 
this rough texture is, of course, re- 
tained. 

What would happen if a combust- 
ible grog were used; in other words, 
would it be possible to use a coarse 
material that would burn out in the 
kiln? And what kind of results would 
you get? It seems that wherever a par- 
ticle burned out a hole would be left 
in the clay wall. But could these voids 
be utilized as a decorative element? 
And what kind of materials could be 


TESTING FOR TEXTURE: 


Among 
bustibles were materials shown below. These were pressed into 
the surface of soft clay (using the stencil, right foreground) and, 
when fired, produced the varied textures shown at the right. 


COMBUSTIBLE GROG 


for decorating pottery 


used as “combustible grog’? 


These and other questions could be | 


answered only by experimenting with 
combustible grogs. This was done and, 
from the results, the following helpful 
hints were prepared. 

Any grainy material that will burn 
out in the kiln is a good possibility for 
combustible grog. The only way you 
can tell for sure is, of course, to try 
some of the materials you have around 
the house. Shown in the photos below 
are a few of the things that were 
tried here: rice, Grape-nuts breakfast 
cereal, tapioca, coffee. Also tried were 
split peas, sawdust, oatmeal, and sev- 
eral others. 

“How to use” can be discussed in 
two parts: as an overall grog and as 
a surface decoration. 


For AN OVERALL GROG, the material 


foodstuffs tried as com- 


can be wedged into the clay as would 
an ordinary fired clay grog; and the 
grogged clay can be used for any of 
the clay working techniques—hand 
building, throwing or sculpture. The 
difference in results, of course, is that 
the ordinary grog produces a rough 
textured piece when fired, while com- 
bustible grog gives a pitted and some- 
what porous result. Each of the above- 
mentioned materials worked fine as a 
wedged-in grog—except the rice and 
the split peas. The reason for failure 
with the latter materials is that they 
contain a good deal of water; during 
the bisque firing, they popped open, 
tearing out chunks of the clay wall. 


As A SURFACE DECORATION, all of 
the above materials worked fine and 
each gave a different type of surface 
texture, depending, of course on the 
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coarseness, shape, and so forth. Even 
the rice and split peas worked satis- 
factorily. 

This surface decoration can be ap- 
plied in a number of ways. One meth- 
od would be to sprinkle the combus- 
tible grog all over the surface of the 
piece after it has been completely 
formed but is still rather soft, then to 
press it in with the fingers. Another 
would be to arrange the grog in a 
given pattern, either by hand or by 
using a paper stencil. It could be 
pressed into the surface with the palm 
of a hand if it was on a formed piece 
or, as shown in the photo sequence 
below, the grog could be arranged 
on a clay slab and pressed firmly into 
the surface when the slab was laid 
over a hump to receive its shape. 

Regardless of how the combustible 
is introduced, either as a surface dec- 
oration or wedged throughout the 
clay, the fired piece will have a tex- 
tured surface, characterized by pits 
and hollows. This may be decoration 
enough and the piece can be left in 
its bisque state or, perhaps, merely 
clear glazed. 

The surface texture can be empha- 
sized, however, through the use of 
underglazes, engobes, oxides, or glazes. 
By all means, try different mediums 
to see what kind of results each will 
give. Underglaze or slip, for example, 



























DIFFERENT METHODS were used to make these examples of the 


combustible-grog technique. At left, the stencil method shown be- 
low was used. Above, grog was wedged throughout the clay for the 
thrown bowl (right); pressed into the surface for the footed dish. 


can be poured over a shallow dish and 
when dry, sponged off the surface so 
that only the pits contain the color. 
Or a glaze that deepens in color when 
it pools can be applied by brushing, 
dipping, or spraying, giving a two- 
tone effect after firing. 

Practice on small test pieces and 
be sure to keep careful notes so that 
you can reproduce results. 

Actually, the use of combustibles 
as a grog is not a new technique: saw- 
dust and, in some cases, napthalene 
(moth flakes) have been used in the 
manufacture of lightweight _ brick. 
Moreover, potters have introduced 
high percentages of combustibles in 
clay bodies and then used _ such 
clay to make extremely large, light- 
weight garden planters. This tech- 
nique requires very high percentages 
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ONE WAY to design with grog: Here, grog is laid on a cut-out 
stencil and pressed into the clay with a roller. Then the slab, 






of combustible material as compared 
to the small amount used for purely 
decorative purposes. 

The idea of using combustibles for 
decorating is certainly worth trying 
and, for most of you, it will be new 
and different. Whether you plan to 
use them to produce a lightweight 
material or for allover or surface 
decoration, you will, however, have a 
common problem: when these ma- 
terials go into the kiln, they will send 
out a thick smoke! And, the more 
combustible, the more smoke! So keep 
this in mind when you plan to fire 
your kiln and arrange for a vent to 
carry the smoke to the outdoors. In 
addition, the smoke in the firing 
chamber will create a reducing con- 
dition, so do not fire any of your 
glazed ware at the same time. @ 





with stencil removed, is laid over a drape. mold from which it takes 
its final shape. Finished piece is in the small photo, above left. 








(above) Installation in 


Poteat House, Black Mt., N.C. 


(below) Weinrib at work 


David Weinrit | 


by OPP UNTRACHT 


he tiles made by David Weinrib sprang from a 

desire for a means of putting into concrete form 
the continuous flow of design ideas that preoccupied 
his creative imagination. Weinrib is a competent 
thrower on the wheel, and after much experimenting 
with ceramic forms, he found his work tended to 
follow two avenues. The pot and it’s decoration be- 
came separated at a crossroads one of which led to 
form, the other to decoration. Though he continued 
to produce pots, it was natural for him also to seek 
the greater design freedom offered by large areas 
composed of tiles. 

“Most people immediately think of fireplace 
decorations when installed tiles are mentioned,” says 
Weinrib. “I have tried to avoid any stereotype and 
to find other suitable uses for tiles in the home.’ 
In line with this idea he has designed tiles as panels 
on interior walls and exterior walls, for the floor, the 
garden walk and pool. Always when planned for use 
in interiors, the tiles are integrated with the house, 
and become a part of the structure in the sense that 
they function architecturally. 

The burden is heavy, of course, on the designer- 
tilemaker who must consider the permanency of 
architectural installations. His designs and the color | 
of the glazes used must be adaptable to a variety of 
moods and retain interest over an extended period 
of time. The glazes used by Weinrib on his tiles are 
designed for stoneware and because of their compara- 
tive neutrality and limited color range are especially 
suitable to combination with the natural-colored 
materials popular with modern architects. His de- 
signs, for the most part creative abstractions derived 
from nature subjects, rich in composition and tex- 
tural surface, maintain a kind of uncapricious dignity, 
not without occasional humor, assuring welcome 
companionship, and a desire for extended acquaint- 
ance. 

Making a tile requires more skill than the mere 


“Chickens”; small pressings were 
used to make texture — then 
inlaid with white slip and glazed 
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POTTER TURNS T0 TILES 


description of the process would seem 
to indicate. As with many apparently 
simple techniques, you have to try it 
before you realize that ease and effici- 
ency in tile-emaking come only with 
skill. 

WEINRIB USES a battery of three 
plaster molds into which wedged clay 
is pressed. With the heel of the palm 
of the hand (see photo-series, far 
right), he forces the clay into the 
mold in a pounding motion, starting 
roughly from the center and working 
toward the edges. At this point, judge- 
ment indicates whether an excess of 
clay has been used, and if so, it is 
deftly removed with the thumbs 
against the mold sides. He then draws 
a flat, rigid, wood stick across the tile 
surface, starting from the center, and 
pulling toward himself, leaving the 
area equal in thickness. The same 
procedure is followed for the other 
end. Using a looped-wire modeling 
tool, he then gouges grooves about an 
inch apart in the exposed surface 
which will eventually become the 
back of the tile. They act as a good 
gripping surface if the tile is to be 
installed with plaster on a wall, and 
they reduce the possibility of warpage 
by furthur opening the surface to air, 
thereby allowing a more uniform 
evaporation of moisture. 

By the time the three tiles have 
been thus prepared, a matter of about 
fifteen minutes, the first tile is ready 
for removal from the mold. It takes 
just a little coaxing with a small piece 
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of clay pressed at the corner, and then 
gently lifted, to free the four corners. 
After this, the tile, still in the mold, 
is covered with a board large enough 
to cover it completely, and the whole 
unit is turned upside down on the 
table. The mold is slowly lifted at 
one end, and the tile is allowed to 
drop out (too fast a manipulation 
may result in breakage). To correct 
possible folds, a metal rib is drawn 
carefully across the tile, and now the 
smoothly finished working surface is 
ready for decorative treatment. 

When designing for tiles, Weinrib 
creates a full-sized cartoon if prac- 
tical, but frequently develops designs 
from small-scale sketches which are 
enlarged directly at the time of ex- 
ecution. “The thing that happens be- 
tween the small sketch and the big 
tile has always been something of a 
mystery to me. Large-scale sketches do 
not always seem to work. What makes 
a design good happens as you work 
with the actua! materials, and can- 
not be mapped out in advance.” 


Designing for ceramic tiles is not 
just a matter of reproducing a sketch. 
“Slips and glazes when applied can- 
not be seen in their ultimate state, 
but must be imagined”, says Weinrib. 
“It is impossible to visualize com- 
pletely all the interrelationships of 
any composition. Color, for instance, 
can vary with a twenty-degree differ- 
ence in the firing temperature or 
position in the kiln. The variations 

(Please turn to Page 33) 














Making a tile—step by step 
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(above) “Plant Forms”; panels set in cement 


(left) “Lion”; slip trailed in olive, orange, brown, 


tan— under a semi-opaque matt glaze 


2) 











THE OVERGLAZE PAGE 


OVERGLAZE ENAMELS 


(PART 2) 
by ZENA HOLST 


The overglaze decorator often uses 
enamel pigments on china and other 
ware to produce slightly raised, glossy 
designs which will contrast with back- 
ground painting done in translucent 
colors, thin washes, etc. Last month, 
Mrs. Holst discussed these enamels 
in a general way; below, she gives 
the details about their preparation. 
Next month—application.—Ed. 


ANY DECORATORS prefer to 

use soft enamels on soft ware, 
and beginners are advised to work 
with the soft enamels—on pottery, 
hobby art bodies, semi-porcelain, Sat- 
suma, Beleek and comparable ware. 
The enamels, whether they are soft 
or hard, however, are prepared the 
same way. 

The beginner will notice that the 
enamels in their powdered form and 
after they have been made wet look 
very dull and weak in color. Bright- 
ness develops in the firing and the 
colors become really quite intense. 
This must be taken into consideration 
when you choose your colors. 

Some decorators mix their own 
colors by using white enamel with 
translucent colors but it takes an ex- 
pert to know just the right propor- 
tions of color and flux needed. This 
would be quite experimental for the 
novice to try. Prepared enamels are 
available. The color range is not large 
but not too many are needed; an 
assortment of fifteen should be suffi- 
cient for the beginner. Very beautiful 
colors that should be included are 
Chinese scarlet, Persian red, mazarine 
blue, English cobalt, Doulton tur- 
quois and celadon green. It is advis- 
able to make a color wheel and do 
firing tests in order to acquaint your- 
self with the values and intensity of 
the colors. Many hues are not recog- 
nizable in the vials; chartreuse and 
canary yellow, for example, appear 
to be pink, and scarlet looks orange. 

The prepared colors might be de- 
scribed as Oriental in quality. It is 
best to use them in their pure form 
as much as possible. Sometimes an 
addition of white is needed for a 
softer tint. Because of their proper- 
ties, enamels cannot be intermixed 
on the palette except by following the 


22 


same rules that apply to translucent 
mineral colors. 

The technique of using enamels in 
overglaze decorating is not difficult, 
but it is exacting. Beginners too often 
find that their decoration blisters dur- 
ing the firing, or crackles to the ex- 
tent of chipping or scaling. The 
trouble is not usually caused by in- 
correct firing procedure, but by care- 
less preparation and application of 
the enamels. 

There are various formulas for the 
mixing mediums but it is best for the 
beginner to use the already prepared 
medium which may be obtained from 
the same source as the enamels. 
Teachers may have preferences and 
the choice of medium may vary with 
the type of work to be done; that is, 
whether large overall masses or small 
broken areas are to be enameled. 
For relief work, some prefer a heavier 
medium than is used for flat designs. 
Avoid the use of formulas that con- 
tain fat oil because this oil will cause 
blistering if used in too great a pro- 
portion. The test of a good medium 
is in the appearance of the enamels 
after a short drying period. The 
painting should become dull as it 
dries. (Drying should not be hurried 
by artificial means.) If there is any 
shine after the painting has been 
allowed to dry naturally, the medium 
was not composed of the proper in- 
gredients or too much was used 
in preparing the pigments on the 
palette. If the beginner realizes that 
enamels could be mixed with water 
for application except for the fact that 
they would be difficult to handle and 
rub off easily, then he will under- 
stand that only the very smallest 
amount of oil is needed—just enough 
to hold the pigments together and 
make them adhere to the object. 

Most of the rules concerning proper 
vehicles, cleanliness, mixing, etc., for 
the translucent colors also apply to 
enamels. If there is any unusual grit- 
tiness, as is often the case especially 
with the gold oxide colors, the enam- 
els should be pre-ground with alcohol 
before proceeding with the regular 
mixing. It is best to mix only one 
enamel at a time in order to keep 
it in fresh form during the applica- 


tion; it will dry quickly on the palette. 
A great deal more powder is used 
than for ordinary flat painting be- 
cause the quantity prepared must be | 
sufficient for filling in masses as con- 
trasted to painting in lightly; any 
leftover color may be reconditioned 
at a later date by thinning with tur- 
pentine. Many decorators grind large 
amounts of enamels and store them 
in a covered palette which has wells 
for the purpose. When a mass of 
mixed enamel is dry you should be 
able to crumble it; otherwise it con- 
tains too much oil. 

The usual steel palette knife may 
be used for grinding the pigments but 
it is better to use a horn palette knife 
made especially for enamel work. A 
steel knife often produces a chemical 
reaction which discolors and muddies 
the white and light colors and the 
tint will not clear in the firing. 

Enamels should be well ground and 
mixed on the rough side of the pal- 
ette. Grind the powder until there is 
no grittiness whatever by adding only 
enough medium to hold the powder 
together, not enough for a wet paste. 
Turn the mass over and over until it 
is very smooth in texture. Thin with 
pure fresh spirits of turpentine, add- 
ing only a little at a time. At this 
point, many decorators use a pestle 
for further grinding and often, if mix- 
ing a large amount, a mortar and 
pestle. The final consistency will de- 
pend on the type of decoration to be 
done and judgment in the matter 
requires experience. Small dots, tiny 
petals, narrow borders and lines, done 
in relief, take an enamel of quite 
heavy consistency. For wide-area 
work, the enamel should be more | 
creamy so that the surface will run 
together and be smooth; it will run 
out of bounds if too thin; and, if too 
thick, it will not settle into the desig- 
nated areas. The consistency will also 
vary depending on whether soft or 
hard enamels are used since hard 
enamels are not applied in relief but 
kept very thin and flat. An enamel 
mixture evaporates quickly so more 
turpentine has to be added at inter- 
vals to keep the mixture smooth as 
the work proceeds. @ 

To be concluded next month. 
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New Use for Old Cones 


by REINHOLD MARXHAUSEN 


Who says you can’t use cones over again? Well—I 
agree that they cannot be used again in the kiln; however, 
they can be made to serve another useful purpose. The 
examples shown in the photo will give you a good idea of 
what I have in mind. 

One of the certain aspects of the potter’s art is that 
a cone will bend when subjected to the right temperature 
for the correct amount of time. Cones bend into a variety 
of beautiful, gentle curves and have a matt, hard surface. 

Collect a boxful of various shaped cones and have fun 
picking out those with interesting “bends.” Find two that 
have similar bends and put them together, bottom to bot- 
tom, and look at the interesting shape they form. This 
should get you started producing an endless variety of 
ornaments and jewelry. 

Since the base of a cone is generally uneven and rough 
and since it is difficult to attach anything to such a hard 
material, it is advisable to wrap cloth, leather, string, wire, 
raffia, or other such material around the joint. I gener- 
ally use raffia and string. The process of wrapping an 
object in this manner is called whipping. How to whip an 
object is shown in the sketches below. 

1. Lay the string (or whatever you are whipping with) 
along the object and double-back the end. 

2. Take the winding end and wrap it around the object, 
keeping the string taut at all times. 


3. When you get to about the middle, you can thread 
through small metal loops or whatever type of fixture you’ll 
need for hanging. 

4. When you want to end the whipping, run the wrap- 
ping end through the end of the initial loop and pull tight. 

5. Pull the starting end and it will pull the loop and 
loose wrapping end underneath the winding. Pull this about 
halfway through and cut off both remaining ends. Neat 
as a pin. 

The possibilities for used or even new cones are endless. 
Jewelry, accessories, tiny mobiles, combinations of the dark 
and light cones and the small and large can keep anyone 
busy from now on. (Since the pendants suggest cattle 
horns, they ought to make a hit in Texas as tie clasps or 
watch fobs!) As a closing thought—it occurs to me that 
it might be a lot better for some potters to throw away 
their pots and do something with those wonderful, little, 
bent cones!—Concordia College, Seward, Nebr. 
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1 AMATEUR HOBBYIST 2 PROFESSIONAL CERAMIC 
* COMPETITIVE EXHIBIT 


for information contact 
E BASCH 


7 Oak Tree Lane, Rumson, N. J. 


* COMPETITIVE EXHIBIT 


for information contact 
MERCEDES SWAN 
192 Chestnut, Nutley, N. J. 


77 Ridgecrest Ave. 
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Contests to be conducted at the 4th Annual 


Eastern Ceramic Hobby Show 


May 2-6, 1956 


CONVENTION HALL 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


CERAMIC EXPOSITIONS, Inc. 


Jerry Gasque, Managing Director 
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Staten Island 12, N. Y. 


CAMELS HAIR BRUSHES! 20 For $1.00 
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SURPLUS 


Imagine! Never used Camels Hair Brushes that cost 
many, many times this low price. You actually buy 
these brushes at less than the cost to manufacturer. For 
use in the home, office, shop or store. For touch-up, 
pasting, drawing, lens cleaner, typewriter cleaner, 
cleaning precision instruments, guns, tools, sporting 
equipment and hundreds of other uses. Money back if 
not satisfied, assorted sizes, 20 brushes, $1.00, 42 
brushes, $2.00. Supply limited. Order NOW! 


Selected Red Sable Brushes guaranteed to point. For 
Waiter Color, Script, Lettering, Touch Up, Ceramics, 
Tray Painting, and many, many other uses. Made 
to sell for up to $1.75 each. Brand new. 
No. 0 Reg. Price $ .60 Our Price 30c ea. 
— ee ESS No. 1 Reg. Price .65 Our Price 35c ea. 
No. 2 Reg. Price .75 Our Price 45c ea. 
No. 3 Reg Price 1.10 Our Price 50c ea. 
ee No. 4 Reg. Price 1.45 Our Price 55c ea. 
No. 5 Reg. Price 1.75 Our Price 60c ea, 
Set of six brushes (1 of each) $2.50 
Flat Camels Hair Brushes. Finest = = 
quality Camels Hair. Perfect brush 
for Lettering, Touch Up, Ceramics, =a a 
Showcard, Model Painting, Figu- 


rine Painting, and many other 


uses. An Ideal all around brush. or = | 


Size 4” 8 for $1. Size /2” 8 for $1.35. Size 3%” 8 for $1.75. 


MATTHEW DAY CO., INC. 


Dept. B-857, Dumont, New Jersey 































































A THOUGHT FOR TODAY 


(AND TOMORROW, TOO) 


A man is judged 

By the company he keeps— 
A company is judged 

By the products it handles. 


HOUSE OF CERAMICS 


is known nation-wide as the home of “name” 
brand merchandise. Our big 52-page fully 
illustrated catalog reads like a who's who in 
the hobby ceramics field. 





HOUSE OF CERAMICS 


3293 -3295 JACKSON 
MEMPHIS 12, TENN. 













































DEALERS! INTRODUCING OUR NEW 
@ LATIN AMERICAN LINE 


Bracelets, 





clips, Pins, Tie 
Bars & Cuff 
Links, With 
the Magic 
Snap-In 
Feature. 


Available in 
Antiqued 
Copper, Green 
or Silver & 

Jet Black 
Introductory 
Assortment $25 





COMPLETELY ASSEMBLED 


Accessories for Copper, Ceramics & Por- 
celain Discs. 


Manufacturers of Jewelry Findings and 
Copper Shades for Enameling. 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


MAGIC 


NOVELTY COMPANY 


136 West 21st St. New York 11, N.Y. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE PAd 
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FEBF 


Make a 
Wedging 


i;veryone working with clay needs a wedging board. 
If you have been bitten with the “do-it-yourself” bug, you 
will find that. making a wedging board is not a very diffi- 
cult or time-consuming project. Here are some details 
which may prove helpful if you decide to make one of your 
own, 

i. A wooden, soft-drink case is the best kind of con- 
tainer to use for a wedging board. It is extremely well re- 
inforced and the wooden separators inside give added 
strength. Removal of the separaters is sometimes recom- 
mended; this is not necessary, however, if the separaters sit 
about an inch and a half below the top of the side wall. 

2. Cover all openings in the box so that the unit will 
hold the fluid plaster. Sheets of thin cardboard will suffice. 
Be sure to cover the hand grips at the sides from the inside 
so that the convenience of the grips will be retained after 
the wedging board is finished. 

3. Fill the box with plaster and smooth the top off to 
give a perfectly flat surface. 

4, A sturdy stick is now screwed firmly into place in 
an upright position at one end of the box. At the top of the 
stick, fix a nail or hook in place and slip on a turnbuckle. 
This is to hold the wedging wire. 

5. It is a good idea to cover the plaster surface with a 
heavy cloth to prevent pieces of plaster from chipping off 
and becoming embedded in the clay being wedged. This is 
easily done by first completely soaking the material (can- 
vas, cotton drill or sail cloth) and while it is still wet, 
stretching it tightly over the box and tacking it firmly on 
all four sides. When it dries, it will shrink and become 
even tighter. 

6. Now the wedging wire is fastened to the turnbuckle 
and the other end fixed to a screw-eye at the base. The wire 
is made taut by manipulating the turnbuckle. 

This portable wedging board should serve for many 
years. The cloth covering will eventually wear out, but it 
can be replaced with little difficulty.— Herman Weiner, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SeeQ RUHL OD growing line of 
potter's wheels for every purpose! 


COMPLETE 
VARIABLE 
SPEED 
POTTERS 
WHEEL F 
VARIABLE 


SPEED 
ELECTRIC WHEEL 


For schools or the ceramist who 
needs a top performing wheel 
at a down-to-earth price. 

No. 2110... $98.50 


A versatile, compact, portable 
all-in-one crafts workshop. 
No. 1010... $179.50 


No. 4110 - 

$120.00 (TREADLE) WHEEL 
Ruggedly constructed and easy 
to operate. Ideal for schools, 
therapy shops and studios. F4 


HEAVY DUTY ELECTRIC WHEEL 
Especially designed for constant 
operation; particularly suited for 
classroom work. 

No. 1128... $189.50 


L CRAFTOOLS. INC. ] DEPT. CM, 401 BROADWAY, N.Y.C. 


Send for the NEW 
Complete Craftools Catalog 














COPPER ENAMELS 


Torrance Enamels 


Give Controlled: 


* GLOSS 
* RELIABILITY 
* FLOW 


* CORRECT MESH 
SIZE 


Torrance Copper Enamels 


10 Brilliant Opaque Colors 
Red—Green—Yellow—Light Blue—Black 
Dark Biue—White—Brown—Turquoise—Clear 
COPPER CLEANER ® ENAMEL GUM ® INSTRUCTIONS 
$5.00 postpaid 





KIT No. 1 











KIT No. 2 
Transparent Colors as above $5.00 Postpaid 





New Copper Enamels for Hand Painting 


Manufactured on the West Coast by 


TORRANCE GLASS & COLOR WORKS 


22922 S. Normandie Ave.—Torrance, Calif. 


























re Jug with handle, 1% A hi, oy 00 
417 Y, Qts., 50 


Metallic Glaze, 4 oz. 75c Scraffito Tool, 50c 


CREEK TURN 


Rt. 38, Hainesport, New Jersey 








SPUN COPPER BOWLS, trays or cups. 
Also—stamped circles or squares, plain 
or slotted, for belts and links. Also—card, 
match or cigarette boxes. The Old Viking 
Shop, 1236 Delaware Street, Denver 4, 
Colorado. 
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ENAMELED TILE, ETC. MAKE YOUR OWN TABLES! 
write teday fer description and prices. 


HALLAM STUDIO ¥00"0" 2°" 











IMPORTED 
WHITE CHINA 
Send 25c for catalog 

Deductible from first order 


Maryland China Company 
1436 N. Gay St., Baltimore 13, Md. 











HANDLES 


FOR TEA POTS, JARS, ETC. 


AD-ART CO. 


209 VICTORY BLVD., NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 








SPECIALIZED CERAMICS CORPORATION 
manufacturer of 
Wonfire Liquid Glazes 
Wonmix Off White Casting Slip 
Whitemix Pure White Casting Body 
200 W. Third St. Plainfield, N.J. 


Gordon Prior, President 








BUY A QUALITY PRODUCT 


Model Kilns 


TOP OR FRONT LOADING 
WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOG SHOWING 45 MODELS 


770 N. Main St., Akron, O. 














ENAMEL COLORS 


Do you know how many different 
shades of enamel color are available 
to us? No? Well, neither do I. The 
range of color ready for us to buy 
seems endless, and if you start mix- 
ing and blending these colors, the 
variety is almost limitless. But not 
quite—TI have yet to see a good trans- 
parent vermilion or a good magenta 
or shocking pink in either trans- 
parents or opaques. Otherwise, we 
can have everything. And by every- 
thing I mean not only the basic colors 
in various shades but the in-between 
colors including grays, beiges, etc. 

Still, many people are working with 
a limited palette and do not even 
know it. I am sure they would like 
to expand the color range if they 
knew it could be done. Even an 
enamel teacher told me, to my great 
surprise, that she used only a few 
opaque colors; that neither she nor 
her students ever used transparents. 
They weren’t familiar with them! 

The very life and soul of enameling 
is the interplay of transparent and 
opaque colors, the luster of metal 
shining through a transparent, the 
difference in the appearance of a 
transparent color over metal or flux 
as compared with the strength the 
same color gains when applied over 
an opaque white layer of enamel. 
If you have a chance to study old 
Limoges enamels in museums or 
antique stores, you will understand 
what I mean. Where does the bril- 
liance of these pieces come from? 
The background, if it is not black, 
is a dark transparent color, blue or 
red or, more rarely, green. The de- 
sign, however, is applied in white 
with layers of transparent colors fired 
over it. Compare the Limoges with 
champlevé. Without the surrounding 
metal, the latter would look rather 
dull beside Limoges. And why? Be- 
cause champlevé is done mostly with 
only opaque colors. 

When you look at an especially 
brilliantly colored enamel (or paint- 
ing) you will notice that not only 
bright colors have been used. Quite 
the opposite. Subdued color is a 
beautiful foil to sparcely used bright 


colors. A lot of bright red or yellow, | 
when surrounded by soft colors, can § 
shine like a jewel while big splashes f 


of bright color alone can look fiat. 


What I am trying to do here is to 
make your mouth water for a larger 
palette. And if you do buy a large 
assortment of colors, you will then 
have to get acquainted with them. 

Make up color charts for yourself. 
There are several ways of doing this. 
The simplest, to my mind, is to take 
metal blanks of even size — little 
squares of earring size are fine for the 
purpose—and make a separate sample 
for each color or color effect. You will 
need only one blank for an opaque 
color sample but for each transparent 
you'll need four blanks to show the 
effect of the color when applied on 
different backgrounds—bare copper, 
flux, white, and silver foil. If you 
want to use silver as the base, you 
need only two blanks for each trans- 
parent color, because you will need 
to test its effect only over the bare 
silver and over flux (opaques look 
alike on any base, precious or not). 

Another way of making up color 
charts is to prepare four larger 
plaques—bare copper, white, flux, 
silver foil—and test all of your colors 
on each plaque. Incidentally, | 
haven’t mentioned gold foil; if you 
do use it, make tests with it also. 

Regardless of the way you do your 
color samples, be sure to mark the 
number of the color on each sample, 
using a permanent marker. A color | 
sample without identification is very 
little help! You can fire the number 
on using overglaze color or liquid 
gold, scratch it on, anything you like. 
Just make sure it is there to stay! 

When you have samples of all your 
colors, tape the pieces in even rows 
on a board, arranging them as you 
please. This chart will be a very good 
friend in need, a great help in en- 
riching your enameling experience. 

P.S. I have color charts with 47 
different blues, 39 pinks, 14 grays, 
etc! 


Correction: Berle column, January—Slush 
comes in... large kegs (not cakes); when 
slush coating is applied too thin (not thick) 
it comes out brownish.—Ed 
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Aaswers fo 


uestions 


conducted by KEN SMITH 


9. How canI prepare a mender for green ware and bisque 
made from a red casting slip? I have tried adding colorants to 
commercial menders, but I cannot exactly match the color of 
the ware. 

A. Mending colored bodies so that the seams wil not show 
is quite tricky. Your best approach would be to add a small 
amourit of sodium silicate to a small portion of the casting slip 
and use that as the mender. The seams will probably show 
under a transparent glaze; it would be better to glaze such 
repaired pieces with matts or textured glazes for good results. 


9. Can you tell me where I can purchase extremely fine 
wire which will withstand the heat of the kiln? 

A. I assume you are referring to nichrome wire of fine 
gauge. If so, it.can be purchased uncoiled in almost any gauge 
you wish, from any kiln manufacturer. (You might also inquire 
at your local ceramic supplier’s.) If you refer to copper or 
silver wire, it would be better to obtain it from metal-enameling 
supply houses. 


Q. In ceramic glaze formulas I often run across the term 
“KNaO” in the RO column. What material do you use to supply 
the KNaO? 

A. Feldspar or nepheline syenite. The ratio of K:O to 
Na:O varies in different feldspars; if, therefore, a recipe recom- 
mends a high soda spar, you would use one that has a higher 
percentage of NasO than K:O. 


9. Why is red carbon paper used to transfer a design on 
copper rather than any other type of carbon paper? 

A. The blue and black carbon papers leave a “greasy” 
deposit which prevents good adherence of the enamel. A defec- 
tive surface will invariably result, characterized by a pulling away 
of the enamel from the sketched lines. Red carbon paper doesn’t 
produce this difficulty. 


Q. I have access to large quantities of plaster of Paris. 
Can I use this for making pottery molds? 


A. It is difficult to make a good casting in a poor mold. 
After going to the effort of making a model and preparing a 
mold from it, it would be foolish to use construction-grade 
plaster; by all means, use a good grade of pottery plaster. 
Actually, the two have the same composition; however, pottery 
plaster has fewer impurities and is more finely ground. It has 
a much smoother surface after setting, which is necessary for 
obtaining good castings. 


Q. What is the difference between “glass gold” and “cer- 
amic gold” as they are called commercially? 

A. Our overglaze expert advises that glass gold is un- 
fluxed whereas ceramic gold can be either fluxed or unfluxed. 
The unfluxed metals must be used on glass (and on very soft 
ceramic bodies). 





All subscriber inquiries are given individual attention at CM; and, 
out of the many received, those of general interest are selected 
for answer in this column. Direct your inquiries to the Questions 
Editor; please enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
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Contact the DISTRIBUTOR 
in YOUR State 


Texas— 
Oklahoma— 
Mississippi— 
Arkansas— 





NORRIS STUDIOS ; 
2910 McKinney — Dallas 4, Texas 





Minnesota - lowa— 


Nebraska— 
North and South Dakota— 
Manitoba— 
Saskatchewan— 


HOUSE OF CLAY 
CERAMIC EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
123-125 W. Lake St.—Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


5. PAUL WARD, INC. 


“The Ceramic Wholesaler of .the West” 
601 MISSION STREET 
SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Tels: S¥camore 9-2131 — PYramid 1-2552 














Professionals 
for 
Performance! 


* 


This Nationally 
Recognized 
Power-Driven 
Precision Wheel 


only $57.50 


(Shipped complete, 
Less Motor) 


* 


Ideal for school, studio, home use . . . The famous B & | 
Pottery Maker, first in the field, is still first in value and in 
price! Simple operation, rugged construction, with all the 
versatility required by professional workers! Many built-in 
features . . . ADJUSTABLE arm rests; BUILT-IN water con- 
tainer; VARIABLE speed drive; QUIET bronze and babbit 
bearings; ADJUSTABLE foot-pedal control; UNUSUAL size 
range. 

Before you buy, Write B & |... get full,free details; Point- 
by-point, we challenge comparison on QUALITY features... 
Our price is still the best in the field! 

B & | Pottery Maker shipped complete, less motor, f.o.b. 
factory, Burlington, Wisconsin, for only $57.50. 


B & I Mfg. Co., Dept. C. Burlington, Wisc. 


“Originators and Makers of famous B & I GEM MAKERS” 


27 

















LEARN 
CHINA PAINTING 


Campana Art Company is 
now offering a new addition 
to its famous correspondence 
courses in art—China Paint- 


ing! Everything is 


included, 


four lessons, four 7” import- 


ed fine salad dishes, 


ail 


colors necessary for complet- 


ing the colored mod 


els, direc- 


tions for mixing and paint- 
ing, brushes, mediums, pat- 
terns, graphite paper, etc. 


Expert criticisms 


on each 


plate from a man who is 
noted for being one of the 
foremost promoters of china 


painting. 


Firing is included in the 


low cost of $25.00. 


CAMPANA ART CO. 
442 North Wells St. 
Chicago 10, III. 
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ART DIRECTORS 


FREE— 52 page illustrated catalog 


of ceramic supplies and 


equipment. 


HOUSE OF CERAMICS 


3295 Jackson 


aiid 


Momatie, Tone. | 
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SCULPTURE 


Red or white cone 06-1. 


CLAY 


A Minn. clay 


rich in iron. With white grog added gives 


a granite texture to your sc 


ulpture, FREE 


—write for fired sample piece and cxtalog. 


Minnesota Clay Company 
3458-10th Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Natural Ore 


Glazes 


NEW! EXCITING RESULTS! 
Write for free folder and details 


Natural Ore Glaze Co. 
Central City, Colorado 





WITH CONFIDENCE 


WIN 


FOR 


EACHERS 


YEARS 


tna ¥ 
ERAM 


ROM TEPE 


ma.44 


25¢ 


i 
c 


for CEKAMIC CATALUG-MAN- 


Send 
UAL. Complete source of supply for kilns, 


clays, glazes, e ing 
FREE Instruction Literature. 


supplies, tools, etc. 


Professional staff of long experience 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


3517 Riverside Drive & 


Dayton 5, Ohio 





places & things 


WILDENHAIN’S WHEELWORK AND WIT 
(as reported by Oppi Untracht): 

Frans Wildenhain demonstrated his techni- 
que of throwing on the potter's wheel at a 
recent meeting of the New York Society of 
Ceramic Arts to which the New York Society 
of Craftsmen were invited. Some 75 potters 
and craftsmen (who turned up in spite of a 
hurricane raging outside) watched in fascina- 
tion as Wildenhain in quick succession threw 
a large cylinder, a pitcher and a high two- 
piece vase. While he worked he expressed 
stimulating and often witty 
thoughts on the subject of ceramics. Wilden- 
whose work is the 
United States and abroad, teaches ceramics 
at the American School of Craftsmen of the 


informative, 


hain, widely known in 


Rochester School of Technology. 

Some of the comments he made bear repe- 
tition, not only for their importance, but for 
the revelation of the man as a person, and his 
pattern of thinking. Here are some of them 
taken at random. 

“The 


person who must make pots . . 


true potter is a fanatic, a stupid 
. There is no 
difference between love among people and 


The 


character of a person is more important than 


the love of a potter for his work... 


talent... 

“Throwing on the wheel should not be oa 
wrestling match . . . A good potter's whee 
must have the right relation between the seat, 
the kick wheel and the head of the wheel ... 
A good wheel-thrown pot should go back into 
its original form when removed from the 
wheel... 

“The design of a pot is in your mind when 
you work on the wheel, but it changes as you 
work Many potters are not sensitive 
enough to form and use the pot simply as 
a background for a glaze . . . Shapes rich in 
form should not be decorated. Only a few 
pots are good for decoration. Texture and 


glaze are decoration enough for any good 


“A good potter can use commercially pre. 
pared glazes. Quality depends on how you 
use the medium. You can make your own 
glazes and still be a bad potter... 

“l would not build a kiln for myself because 

| have too much respect for kiln builders... 
| cannot see why the minor or so-called 
‘applied arts’ and crafts are not accepted as 
Or... 
“To make a good craft show, you must have 
a good jury. A good jury can be a challenge. 
Feeling frustrated on being rejected by a jury 
is a sign of immaturity . . . Getting a prize 
in a craft show is like Bingo... 

“It is seldom that a writer can write wel 
about the pots of a person . . . pictures in 
craft magazines are a good indication of what 
is going on 
are not prepared to pay the 
price a good pot deserves to demand ... 


Since very few potters can make a living at 


People 


making pottery, the potter must get his re- 
ward not in terms of money, but in the satis- 
The crafts- 
man cannot compete with technical develop- 


faction he gets from his work... 


ments and therefore must make good ‘artist § 


pottery... 
“People ask me often do | know what | 
am doing—most of the time | answer ‘Yes."' 
(Please turn to Page 30) 








Spread the Good News! Don't keep it to yourself. Let CM readers 
know what's going on in your ceramic bailiwick. Write CM—Today! 
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Siggeilions 


from our readers 


BALL-MILL ROLLERS 
Two used typewriter rollers 
(which you can easily find, 
usually free) make excellent 
rollers for a ball mill. They 
can be easily adapted because 
they have their own bearings 
and usually the proper size 
shaft for a standard pulley 

wheel. 

—James Scholes 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


X-RAY FILM FOR STENCILS 

Exposed X-ray film is most 
effective for making stencils to 
be used for decorating or 
masking. It is flexible enough 
to go around curved surfaces; 
wetting will not damage it; it 
can be and over 
again; and, its transparency 
often helps if a design calls 
for laying one stencil on top 


used over 


of another. 

The film is best used if it 
is first cleaned of the dark 
emulsion. This comes. off 
easily if the film is soaked in 
hot water for about an hour. 

Doctors or X-ray techni- 
cians often have exposed and 
unwanted negatives to dispose 
of and will give them away 
for the asking. 

—Grace A. Reinhardt 
Peterborough, Canada 


FETTLING TOOL 
Dip a wooden dowel rod in 
shellac and when the shellac 


is very sticky but not dry, * 


wind on a thin layer of fine 
steel wool and let dry. This 
makes a very useful tool for 
cleaning up around handles 
and the other hard-to-get-to- 
places. 
—T. I. Wright 
Elgin, Il. 


FIRESCALE CONTROL 

When metal enameling a 
piece that is to have bare 
metal showing in the final de- 
sign, you often run into diffi- 
culty with firescale popping 
off into the enameled area. To 
overcome this, I make a thin 


Dollars for 


your 


slip) from my casting slip 
scraps and paint it over all 
exposed metal areas. The clay 
slip holds the firescale down, 
yet it is easy to wipe off when 
the piece cools. Spread on a 
fresh coating of slip for each 
firing. 
-Peg Townsend 
Tucson, Ariz. 


CHAMOIS VS. SPONGE 
For a well-finished rim on 
thrown pots and bowls a 
chamois cloth is one of the 
answers. A wet chamois cloth 
held between thumb = and 
forefinger of both hands and 
pressed gently against the rim 
as the wheel rotates, gives a 
nicely finished rim and avoids 
an abrupt termination of the 
thrown piece. 
—Irving and Lee Levy 
Levittown, L. I., N. Y 


BEAD SETTER 

A small bead setter that 
takes up very little space in 
the kiln can easily be made 
from a thin slab of clay. 
Simply roll out a strip of clay 
about %” thick and cut it to 
about 6” long and 3” wide. 
Fold the ends up as shown in 


eee 


the sketch, notch them, bisque 
fire the piece, and it is ready 
for use. 
The beads can be strung on 
a stiff, nichrome wire and laid 
across the setter, resting in the 
notched areas. If you keep the 
setter small, you will find it is 
much more valuable: it will 
take very little space in the 
kiln and, when no beads need 
to be fired, the setter can be 
turned over like a small bench 
and used as a shelf for firing 
tiny objects. 
—Mrs. Lou Houlle 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Thoughts 


CM pays $1 to $5 for each item used in this column. Send your 
bright ideas to Ceramics Monthly, 4175 N. High St., Columbus 14, 


Ohio. 
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Sorry, but we can't acknowledge or return unused items. 





FRAMED 


SETTINGS 


FOR FINE JEWELRY, MOUNT YOUR DECORATED 
PORCELAIN BLANKS OR ENAMELED DISCS INTO 
THESE BEAUTIFULLY PLATED SETTINGS. 


Available made up as earrings, cuff 
links, pins, tie bars, bracelets, necklaces. 


‘FRAMED SETTINGS, 


PORCELAIN 


BLANKS, COPPER DISCS are shown in 
BERGEN's CATALOG #6 along with 
the largest selection of Jewelry-Making 
and Copper Enameling Supplies for e 


every need. Get your copy now.. 
Write Department CBF 


. 25¢ 











Conversation 
Pieces! 


Cigarette Gadgets -— Make gay and attrzctive 


ashtrays from your odd dishes. 


cluded.) 


# 12—Straight Bar—$.85 


(Dish not in- 


# 13—Lobster—$1.35 


# 14—Fish—$2.10 


Bone Fish — Useful as a wall decoration or as an 


ashtray. 


# 38—$4.50 


Send for FREE illustrated BROCHURE 
& Price List. 


All molds, (c) Bee, F.0.B. Rumson, N. J. 
Add 10% for packing. No COD’s please. 


Gow (ruck es 


70 Oak Tree Lane, Rumson, N.J. 























COPPER ENAMELING 


SUPPLIES 
Enamels e Copper shapes 
& forms e Findings e Kilns 

Send for catalog 


Also complete line of ceramic 
pplies an i t 





—o 


ILLIN] CERAMIC SERVICE 


439 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


TELE: MICHIGAN 2-3367 




















WROUGHT - IRON TABLE FRAMES FOR 


6 X 6 CERAMIC TILE, MOSIAC TILE, ETC. 


DISCOUNTS 
to STUDIOS and SCHOOLS 
Write today for Description and Prices 


~S Whrk center, inc. 


P.O. Box T-1 Carmel by the Sea, Calif. 





Solve your glaze problems 
e “Literature Abstractsof ®@ 
CERAMIC GLAZES" 
A comprehensive reference up-to-date book 
to eliminate costly experiments. 
50 year library by Koenig & Earhart (1900- 
1950). American and Foreign Abstracts 
Price: $7.50 pp. Return if not satisfied 
pone INSTITUTE 
P.O. CM. Ellenton, Florida 








Largest selection of molds 
and greenware in Midwest. 
Distributor for: S. Paul Ward, Re-Ward 
Norwest Novelty Co. 
15431 Plymouth Rd., Detroit 27, Mich., and 
23480 Northwestern, Farmington, Mich. 











—— CERAMIC JEWELRY BOOKLET 


Baumann’s Ceramic Studio, well known for 
“Unusual-Original Jewelry,” compiled a 
booklet of patterns and designs for jewelry. 
This booklet includes proven best sellers. Pro- 
fusely oe, Step-by-step instructions. 
ailed anywhere—Ppd. $1.50 
(3% oe Tax for Ohio residents, please.) 


BAUMANN’S CERAMIC STUDIO 
580 S. Warren, Tel: BR 9-5450, Columbus 4, O. 





Kenrick Gold Script Decal 


KD-1002-G: 6 x 6 sheet of 78 script letters 
(complete alphabet several of each letter) 

numerals 5/8”; 22kt. mirror-bright 
GOLD. Only $1.75 per sheet. 


Send for FREE catalog 
The Lehrhaupts Ceremics 


1000 Wickapecko Drive 
P.O. Box 345B Asbury “Park, N. J. 








Guaranteed 
Ceramic 





SCHOOLS STUDIOS TEACHERS HOBBYISTS 
Manufacturer’s representative for RE-WARD 
products. Distributor, sub-distributor and 
dealer inquiries invited. 


OLEVIA CERAMICS 
& Wholesale and Retail 
Phone 3-0476 
152 Conklin Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 
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Ceram Activities 
(Begins on Page 28) 


ENAMELING CONTEST: Amateur enamelists 
from all parts of the state competed in The 
Copper Shop-Cleveland Press contest which 
was a feature of the Cleveland Do-It-Yourself 
and Hobby Show early last October. The 
judges—Kenneth Bates of the Cleveland Art 
Institute; Charles B. Jeffery, art director of 
and Alfred Howell, 
art supervisor of the Cleveland Board of 
Education—praised the high quality of the 
large 


Shaker Heights schools; 


number of entries. The contest was 


FIRST PRIZE winners: Bracelet and ear- 
rings, Jean Carol Body; Pendant, Norman 
Marden; Bowl, Marilyn Henderson. 


divided into 


trained in enameling, adults who taught them- 


three classes—adults formally 
selves, and juniors under 16. First-prize win- 
“pieces display- 
ing the best use of the enameling media” 
were: Class A—Norman Magden, Cleveland 
Heights; Class B—Jean Carol Body, Avon 
Lake; Class C—Marilyn Henderson, North 


Olmsted. Contest entries, on display at The 


ners selected by the jury for 


Copper Shop booth, were seen by more than 
100,000 visitors to the show. 


MEET OUR AUTHORS: 


HM Jane Hartsook is the 
director of the Green- 
wich House Pottery in 
the heart of New York's 
Greenwich Village. She's 
responsible not only for 
the children’s classes of 
which she writes in this 
issue (page 14) but for 
the extensive adult training in ceramics for 
which the Pottery is widely known. In addition 
to the heavy administrative job, she also 


teaches, lectures, counsels; and, sometimes 


she is able to salvage enough time to 
work on her own ceramic sculpture. On week- 
ends, she tries to get away from it all to pur- 
sue a hobby in which her husband shares; i.e., 
exploring the Eastern coast in a bright red 
MG. Mrs. Hartsook has an M.A. degree 
from Alfred University and taught ceramics 
in Norfolk, Virginia, before moving to New 
York in 1946. 


(Please turn to Page 32) 








“A Very Helpful Catalog” 
Ceramic Supplies Fully !Ilustrated 
Plus 
VALUABLE HINTS FOR THE HOBBYIST 


Send 25c to Dept. A 
—You'll like Trinity— 


CHIMILY cxxame sures 


Dallas 








1) Howell Street Texas 


Telephone PR-7248 





Designs by Eve a 
COPPER BLANKS 


Send 25c for catalog & 
Sample, refunded on 
first order. 
WEATHERBY PRODUCTS 
Route 8, Box 532D 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
Phone: Flanders 9-5456 











i. i 


SAVE 40% 


| WHITE CHINA 


Slight irregularities. Excellent for decorating. 


POTTERY CRAFTS 
1029 Northern Blvd., Roslyn, N.Y. 





“DECORATION DESIGNS FOR CHINA 
AND GLASS" 


. » « by Zena S. Holst 
(Ceramics Monthly's overglaze pant 
Over 200 beautiful designs. ...only $5.00 
postpaid 
CAPITAL CERAMICS 
1151 So. State St. Salt Lake City 11, Utah 








PRODUCTS WANTED 


Handmade articles in home furnishings and 
jewelry to retail $1 to $10. Send literature 
or one sample (not returnable unless postage 
included.) Send to THE CRAFTSHOP, 1044 
Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C., N. Y. 








ATTENTION 


bw can make extra dollars selling 
le ae of CERAMICS M NTHLY 


cana vlan Dep 


Columbus, One 








Repair Broken Bisque 


with our WONDER CEMENT. It will 
take a glaze, often hiding 
imperfections. 


Roder Ceramic Studio 
1331 Race St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








When writing to advertisers 
please mention CM 
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THE Underglaye SERIES 


Brushes and Brush Strokes 
by MADGE TUMMINS 


Many of the commercial trans- 
jucent underglazes available to the 
schoo! and hobby markets are called 
“one stroke” or “single stroke.” This 
should not be taken literally. The 
manufacturer does not mean that a 
wide area can be completely covered 
with single, overlapping brush strokes; 
these underglazes have been especially 
formulated for shading and undertone 
blending, which can and_ should 
be accomplished with single brush 
strokes. (For over-all coverage, the 
opaque underglazes should be used.) 

One of the most important things 
to consider for good “one stroke” 
work or for any type of painting, for 
that matter, is the brush. You cannot 
do good brush work with poor 
brushes. To acquaint yourself with the 
wide variety of brushes available and 
the uses to which you can put them, 
you should, by all means, write to the 
various brush manufacturers for their 
catalogs and booklets. 

In my own experience, I have 
found that three types of brushes are 
necessary for good underglaze paint- 
ing (see sketch) : 


g {LL 
tt. 


__s_ tk 


1. A good sable brush or china- 
painting quill that will hold color and 
come to a point is best for general 
brush work. On the basis of expense 
versus performance, the quill is the 
better buy; you should have sizes 3, 
5,7, and 12. 

2. A flat-ferrule brush that is not 
too thick is needed for painting 
shadows. You should have a set which 
includes widths of %4, Y%, and %4 
inches; for smaller designs, the 1- 
inch width will prove very useful. 

3. A “gold liner” or “Scripto” 
brush will be needed for fine-line de- 
tails. You should have two sizes— 
around a 2 and a 4. 

Select good brushes and take proper 
care of them. Keep them clean and 
always shape the hairs after washing. 
Store them flat in a box or stand 
them in a short bottle or jar, bristles 
u 


To apply color to a piece of ware 
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with a brush is simple; there are, 
however, different brush strokes for 
different motifs and for different 
effects. One of the most useful for 
the beginner is the half brush stroke. 

The half brush stroke (using the 
flat ferrule shader) is the one most 
widely used for shading; proper load- 
ing of the brush is the key to its suc- 
cessful use. 

First, wet the brush in clean water 
and remove excess water by touching 
the bristles to a soft, clean cloth or a 
sponge. Place a small amount of the 
translucent underglaze on a clean, 
glazed tile and dip a corner of the 
brush, about % its width, into the 
underglaze. If the bristles have been 
dampened to just the right degree, the 
color will flow to the far end. This 
gives, in effect, full color in the por- 
tion that was dipped, and a gradually 
lighter color as you approach the 
opposite end of the brush. 


Now for a practice stroke. Place the: 


brush on a sheet of paper or on a 
piece of scrap green ware with the 
pressure on the water side of the 
bristles and make a long, curved 
stroke. You will note that you obtain 
a fairly solid application of color on 
one side and that the color fades out 
as you approach the water side (where 
the pressure of the stroke was ap- 
plied). Practice wetting and loading 
the brush and making half brush 
strokes. When you have mastered this 
technique, you will be able to make 


excellent shadows in any given design. 
When you are content with your 
progress on this stroke, try using two 
colors. Pour out, on a glazed tile 
palette, a small amount of a light and 
a dark color. Using a dampened, flat- 
ferrule brush, fill approximately two- 
thirds of the width with the lighter 
color and the remaining one-third 
with the darker color, overlapping 
them slightly. With the pressure ap- 
plied to the light-color side of the 
brush, make long sweeping curved 
(Please turn to Page 32) 








Simply Amazing 
For Glazing ... 


THE 
BURGESS 


ELECTRIC 
SPRAYER 


(Just plug 
in and 
spray away) 


Complete—postpaid 


FREE—4 oz. bottle of JANE SNEAD 


glaze with each order. 
Put the finishing touch of the artisan 
on your pet ceramics with the new 
Burgess Electric Sprayer . . . its the 
simple, thorough way to glaze; it beau- 
tifies your work. Long, faithful service 
assured by the jeweled sapphire nozzle 
of this sprayer ... pattern and volume 
regulated by sliding spray adjuster, 
which prevents waste, saves you time 
and money, The lightweight ‘Burgess’ 
comes complete, no compressor required. 
For exactly the job you want .. . it’s 
best to invest in a Burgess Electric 
Sprayer. Send check or M.O, today! 
Dealer inquiries invited 
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Whether you're an 
amateur or an ex- 
pert you'll find CM 
to be a _ valuable 
source for ideas and 
information on pot- 
tery and enamels. 
Order your own per- 
sonal copies now!! 


SUBSCRIPTION 


ORDER 
FORM 





SEND TODAY 


Ceramics Monthly 
4175 N. High St. 
Columbus 14, Ohio 
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vice. Foreign add $1.00 per year. 
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GLAZING PROBLEMS? 


Art Glazing Techniques $3 Cepy 
@ Step-by-step handbook containing 10 com- 
plete ceramic art glazing projects. 

@ How to fettle; prepare Bey glazes for use: 
combine various types of glazes; use deco- 
rative frits, etc. 

@ Work-in-Progress pictures as well as photo- 
graphs of finished work, Enamel type wash- 
able cover, spiral bound. 

@ Interest-holding test pieces suggested. De- 
tailed steps are stipulated for each project. 

@ The materia! in this hand can serve as 
an introductory course to handbuilding, or 
can be complete course in itself. 

TEACHERS GUIDEBOOK -— $2.00 copy. Con- 

tains class pres for each technique. It is cor- 

related step by step with ART GLAZING 

TECHNIQUES, Order now! 

A ready-made simplified Fall program. 


CERAMIC ENTERPRISES 
322 RIVERBANK @ WYANDOTTE, MICH. 





New 8,” x 11” Monthly Magazine 


CHINA DECORATOR 


in old “Keramie Studio” style, designs, 
studies, articles for decorating all ceramics, 
instructions by artists for beginners, classes 
and production lines, All subjects. Send 
your ideas and advertise your studios and 
products, Subscription $3.75 per year. 
NETTIE E. PILLET 
841 Barrows Crt., Pasadena, 





California 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


A COMPLETE LINE OF MATERIALS AND 
"EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 


POTTER'S WHEELS - KILNS 
GLAZES - TOOLS - BOOKS, ETC. 
New Low Prices on 


ENAMELS 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 
62 HORATIO ST., N. Y. 14 
(WA 4-6019) 


SEND 10C FOR 32 PAGE CATALOG 











GLAZING HELP 
synthetic gum GLAZING COMPOUND 
For use with All Dry Glazes 


TOUCH-O-MAGIC 


Make your own Brush-on, One-fire glaze 
from any dry glaze. 

Hardens glazes, resists flaking or peeling. 
Facilitates transportation of ware, glazes 
do not rub off or chip off with handling. 
No odor, no spoilage — keeps indefinitely. 
An effective timesaver for all ceramists. 


$1.00 per pk. Discount on cartons (25 pks.) 


CERAMIC ENTERPRISES 
Box 88C © Wyandotte, Michigan 





Back Losues of CES 


The following back issues of Ceramics 
Monthly are still available at sixty cents 
per copy (Ohio residents add 3% sales 
tax). We pay postage. 

1953 
August, 

1954 
March, April, July, 
November, December 

1955 

April, 
October, 


April, July, October, December 


February, 
September, 


August, 


February, March, 
August, September, 
December 


May, July, 
November, 


Please send remittance (check or money 
order) with list of back issues desired. 


CERAMICS MONTHLY 
4175 N. High St. Columbus, Ohio 








Underglaze Series 
(Begins on Page 31) 


strokes. Repeating the loading tech- 
nique, try making complete circles 
in a single stroke, gradually decreasing 
the size of each circle until you can 
make one no bigger than a nickel. 

These strokes may seem quite awk- 
ward at first, but with practice you 
will find that they are easy to do. 
Remember that the brush must be 
properly dampened with water or the 
colors will not blend, giving, instead, 
a sharp dividing line between the 
colors. 

Remember, also, that the pressure 
on the stroke must always go to the 
light or water side of the bristles. 

Next Month—how to load the gold 
liner and use it for accents and details 
in a design. @ 





Ceram Activities 
(Continued from Page 30) 


LAMPS TO SHOW: With their fifth anniver- 
sary at hand, the Kenmore (N.Y.) Ceramic 
Guild celebrated recently with a dinner meet- 
ing at the home of Mrs. Michael A. Scalzo. 
It was announced at the time that completed 
ceramic lamps by members would be featured 
(The 


group project last year was a complete scene, 


at the Guild's annual show next May. 


in ceramics, from the ballet, Swan Lake.) 


SCHOLARSHIPS: Four valued at $1320 each, 
for advanced study in arts and crafts in- 
again offered by 
Cranbrook Academy of Arts. These Saarinen- 
Booth memorial board 


1956-57 academic year. 


cluding ceramics, are 
awards cover tuition, 
and room, for the 
Also available to talented students are a limit- 
(Write 
the Secretary at the Academy, Lone Pine 
Rd., Bloomfield Hilis, Mich. before March 1.) 


ed number of tuition grants and loans. 


NEW HOBBY GROUP: The Cleveland area 
will soon boast a new ceramic hobby group. 
An organizational meeting has been sched- 
uled for 1:00 P.M., February 25, at Higbee's 
Cleveland. interested 
is invited to attend. Full details can be ob- 
tained by writing to Zita Mulby, American 
15648 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 


Tea Room, Everyone 


Beauty Ceramics, 
land. 











NEW MOLD DESIGNS 


@ MOLD oes $8.50 
quare "ee 12” tall 
@ MOLD sais $8.5 
Round C andle-12” tall 
@ Candle molds are detailed; fin- 
ished piece holds 4-hr. candle. 
@ MOLD #415 $1.00 
Candle Cup for 4-hr. candles 
@ 4- Hour C an les, 4 for ae 


Add 3% Sales Tax in Cal. 


Sorry no C.O.D.'s 
FREE CATALOG 
PIERCE CO. Alto, 








Palo 





— 
324 High St. 
Cal, 





INSTRUCTIONS 


Molds 
Accessories 
in CHINA PAINTING 
by an experienced teacher 
DESIGNS SUPPLIES FIRING 


Classes may be held in your own studio 
by special arrangement. 


POLLOCK STUDIOS 








436 W. Tabor Rd. Philadelphia 20, Pa. 





CRAFTS 


Painting @ Bookbinding © Enameling 
Sculpture @ Silversmithing @ Jewelry 
Ceramics @® Metalwork @ Weaving 
Silk Screen @ Cabinetmaking 
Men, Women, Day, Eve. Catalog C 


CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE YWCA 


140 W. 22nd St., N.Y.C., CH 3-5747 





SALESMEN WANTED 


New territories being opened up and 
expanded for distribution of completely 
new item. Only salesmen with established 


background of hobbyists’ supplies need 
apply. Northwest, Calif., New England. 
COPPER CAT, INC. 
Railroad St., Attleboro, Mass. 








FOR SALE 


Established Ceramic Business 
Serving Central Florida. 


For Sale with all supplies. 
Reasonable 


Hazel S 


Real Estate Broker 


Rt. 1, Box 73, Mt. Dora, Fla. 
Phone 2-6896 


. Havens 


Reg. 








The Potter's Wheel 


Boston Post Road 
Westport Southport Line 
Westport, Conn. 


Copper Enameling Supplies 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 











World’s finest 


TILES 


For Decorating 


Superb English Tiles, bisque or glazed, 
6” x 6”, they’re perfect for pleasure . . . 


or profit. 
ALSO AVAILABLE: 
@ TRIVETS, black @® WOODEN 
iron, rubber-foot- FRAMES 


* for 1 and 2 @ TILE BACKS and 
iles GERS 








© ree IRON 


Write for FREE Descriptive 
Price List No. C CM 
SORIANO 


CERAMICS, INC. 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 
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Weinrib’s Tiles 
(Begins on Page 20) 


in thickness that occur when glazes 
are applied by hand also affect the 
resulting color. Since intensity and 
value of color cannot be completely 
controlled, line becomes important. 
While it is difficult to achieve control 
in the illusion of depth by using color, 
as would a painter, dimension can be 
created by working with the depth of 
the tile’s surface. 

Surface texture is another way the 
tile maker can create visual and tac- 
tile interest. A surface can run the 
gamut from dry and rough to soft 
and creamy. Textural effects, juxta- 
posed or scattered, produced with or 
without glaze, become the vocabulary 
by use of which the tile maker can 
" speak” in a composition. A close 
inspection of Weinrib’s tiles reveals a 


| 








“Birds’ is a deviation from rectangular 
panels. After decorating and firing each of 
the cut sections, Weinrib set the pieces in 
cement. The panel was designed as accent 
for a large, white cement wall. 


studied effort to produce a variety 
of such surface effects which arise 
naturally from the treatment of the 
medium and its characteristics. All 
of Weinrib’s tiles are done in one 
firing. Most effects such as slip trail- 
ing, slip painting, plaster pressings, 
and sgraffito are produced by working 
on the tiles while they are still in a 
plastic state. By slip trailing from a 
quill-pointed syringe, Weinrib creates 
enclosed areas in which glazes can 
be floated much as cloisons are used 
by the enameler. A slip-trailed line 
can also work as an element in a 
design by itself, in relation to shapes 
and areas. Seraffito and small plaster 
pressings can be used to fill in an 
area or to break a large expanse. In 
addition, there are the infinite vari- 
ations possible with glaze trailing, and 
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the straight use of glaze which pools 
in depressions, runs thin on raised 
parts, and is never uniform after the 
miracle of the fire. 

Not before the tiles have been 
thoroughly dried and then glazed 
while green are they ready to attain 
permanency by firing. Since the tiles 
are a vitreous body, they cannot be 
stacked or they will warp under the 
heat of the cone 11 temperature. They 
are placed two on a shelf and fired for 
twenty hours using oil for fuel in a 
reduction atmosphere. The shrinkage 
is a factor which must be taken into 
consideration in advance if the tiles 
must follow architectural  specifi- 
cations. 

The problem of warpage in firing 
is controlled to a certain extent by 
the composition of the clay body. 
Weinrib’s clay composition consists 
of four parts fire clay, one part ball 
clay, 10 per cent kaolin, 10 per cent 
grog, and 10 per cent sand. 


In THEIR NEW, well equipped 
studio located at Stony Point, New 
York, Weinrib and his wife Karen 
Karnes, also an accomplished potter, 
have attained a kind of potter’s Val- 
halla. After teaching ceramics for two 
years at Black Mountain College, they 
moved to Stony Point where they 
were fortunate enough to be able to 
construct a studio built to their speci- 
fications, a model in the functional 
solution of a potter’s needs. Weinrib’s 
restless creative energy has touched 
off a series of new projects in slab- 
constructed pots, and an ambitious 
project to decorate the outer walls 
of the studio with tile murals. 

David Weinrib’s training was ac- 
quired at Alfred University, and in 
Sesto Fiorentino, Italy. His work has 
been included in the National Cer- 
amic Shows at Syracuse, the “Young 
American” Shows at the America 
House Gallery in New York, and 
numerous other outstanding exhibi- 
tions. He has also joined his wife 
in “two-man” shows at the America 
House Gallery, the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, and the University of Ten- 
nessee. 

Weinrib is a great admirer of 
Assyrian cuneiform tablets, and the 
glazed brick lions of the Ishtar Gate 
at Khorsabad. He gets enthusiastic 
at the mention of archaic Greek and 
Etruscan ware. His work is intensely 
individual and very often without 
ancestry—a new species, so to speak. 
Still a very young man, just thirty, 
David Weinrib enjoys exploring the 
varied paths of ceramics, and will 
continue to do so as long as his 
interest remains “high fire.” Current 
intensity seems to indicate this will 
be several lifetimes. 
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ae books on design 


DESIGNS 


DEVICES from the 
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book department 


HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS AND DEVICES by Clarence Hornung 
Basic designs and variations include the circle, line, scroll, 
curvilinear, fret, shield, and many others. 1836 sketches, 240 
pages, 5” x 8”, paper bound. $1.90 


DECORATIVE DESIGNS FOR CRAFT AND HOBBY 

by Frances Johnson 
A designer and potter, the author presents 350 designs, 
many in full size, with suggestions for proper colors. Many 
Pennsylvania Dutch designs included. Oversize format (10” x 
13”), 72 pages, paper bound. $3.00 


DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN by Louis Wolchonok 
One of the best books on design, it will prove invaluable to 
pottery and sculpture enthusiasts as well as decorators. Cover- 
ed in careful detail are geometric form, flower and plant form, 
bird and animal form, human form, and man-made form. 
The 1280 illustrations include about 400 flower and animal 
motifs readily adaptable to pottery. 207 pages, oversize for- 
mat, cloth bound. 
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